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THE WORLD OF -MUSIC 


Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 
Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 



THE PHILHARMONIC - SYMPHONY 
SOCIETY of New York—oldest orchestral 
organization of America and fourth oldest of 
such leading groups of the world—is asking 
for a guarantee fund of half a million dollars 
to insure its success through the next three 
years. The three older ones are the Gewand- 
haus Orchestra of Leipzig, with an unbroken 
activity since 1781, when Johann Adam Hiller 
became conductor, and an authentic existence 
back to 1743; the Philharmonic Society of 

months before the first concert of the Phil¬ 
harmonic Society of New York, on De¬ 
cember 7, 1842. 


HOWARD HANSON’S new American 
opera, “Merry Mount,” had its world pre¬ 
miere on February 10th, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House of New York, thus becoming 
the fifteenth native work for the musical stage 
to be produced by this company. Composer, 
librettist Richard Stokes, and the story are 
American, the plot dealing with New England 
colonial witchcraft and religious zealots. Ed¬ 
ward Johnson, Lawrence Tibbett and Gota 
Ljungberg had leading roles and there were 


STEPHEN FOSTER’S memory was hon¬ 
ored by a special program of his music in 
Carnegie Hall of Pittsburgh, on January 13th, 
the seventieth anniversary of his death. The 
Stephen F’oster Memorial, in the form of a 
beautiful Gothic structure on the campus of 
the University of Pittsburgh, is announced 
as to be soon begun. 


DANIEL AYALA, a full-blooded young 

HANDEL’S “JEPHTHA” had its first 

16th! at the Guildhall, Cambridge, England, 
by the University Musical Society. Dr. Cyril 



when, on January 19th, he played Bee¬ 
thoven’s “Concerto in C^Op. IS,” with^the 


THE MEXICAN GOVERNMENT has 
established a Department of Fine Arts, with 
Carlos Chavez, the widely known composer 
at its head. This Department of Fine Arts 
is to function as a division of the Ministry 
of Education and will be housed in a sump¬ 
tuous and nearly finished Palace of Fine Arts, 
which will include a National Theater. The 
movement contemplates the revival of the in¬ 
digenous music wiped out by the Spanish 
Conquest and the creation of a rich national 






CAPT. H. E. 


OTAKAR SEVCIK, eminent violin teacher, 
lied on January 18, at Pizek in his native 
Bohemia, at the age of ’ ' 
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b^ex” and be- 


widely^known “£ SEft S» 
books, as a composer, and has left in manu- 
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valued contributor to The Etude. 




ported to have the commonwealth. He began by leading 
begun another opera, “Die schweigsame Frau three concerts in the Town Hall of Sydney. 

Zweig, is based on Ben Jonson’s play of the THE VALUABLE COLLECTION of mu- 
? p,, ‘- . 

, t THE JROCADERO ° f p Paris.Jame^ for T he Hague, ^seventy-five thousand florins 
to S ^demolished°to^’make P room for a grand (about . thlrt> .. 1 ousan 0 ars • t is t us 

held in 1937. 
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EDGAR T. COOK, h; 
five years of service at 1 

forrnances' of*choral ^master 



of Doctor of Music, and the Chapter of the sotois”^ assisTing this fa|bus orchestra 


-1- when he recently took part in a New Yc 

.PH KINDER has benefit concert by playing in Bach’s “Cc 
d his thirty-fifth sea- certo for Two Violins,” with Toscha Sen 
recitals on the organ as the other violinist and Harriet Cohen 




FERNANDO GRAVINA, ayoung Spanish structed.” Jt was givena Whitho°rne 
he “tried to write a good symphony, logical, 


laway his new lyric 

wa^receiVed in°toofby^dwato VII at Wind! politan mu^ian^havtog been born^at* 
sor Castle, and in 1925 he received from the boul of Spanish parents, studied in Paris, to 
Holy See the title of Commander of the and now become an established resident of the 
Order of St. Gregory. Madrid. 
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Music To The Front 


“ LD GIMLET EYE” (Major General Smedley D. But- 
(C I ler, United States Marine Corps, Retired, to you) has 
V J given us his autobiography, through Lowell Thomas, in 
a book which bears this famous soldier's expressive military 
pseudonym by which he was known to his own troopers. (Old 
Gimlet Eye, Adventures of Smedley D. Butler. Copyright, 1933, 
by Lowell Thomas. Farrar and Rinehart, Publishers.) 

Probably there never has been a more intrepid warrior, in 
the annals of fighting. This very 
vivid book reveals the General’s 
irrepressible scorn for all obstacles— 
bullets, shipwrecks, disease, and 
even for the forces of nature. It 
was usually possible for “Old Gim- 
let Eye” to “get there” with the 
flag flying, when everybody else de- 
dared it unthinkable. Many of his 
toughest tussles were under the 
withering tropics, in death-soaked 
jungles, miraculously dodging seem¬ 
ingly certain doom. After incredi¬ 
bly dangerous experiences in China, 
the Philippines and Central Amer¬ 
ica, which won him two Congres¬ 
sional Medals of Honor and sixteen 
other distinctions for fighting, he 
naturally expected that, when the 
greatest scrap of all came in 1917, 

“they” (always that mysterious, mys¬ 
tic “they,” which controls the fate 
of the real workers, not the wire 
pullers) would want a man of his 
repute and proven ability to get into 
the action on the front, as soon as 
possible. But the same political 
machinery, that kept the magnificent 
General Leonard Wood and the 
strenuous Theodore Roosevelt in 
America, saw to it that Butler, one 
of the most sensationally victorious 
soldiers our country has produced, 
never got any farther than the United 
States reception camp at Brest, 

France. This camp “Old Gimlet 
Eye” described on his arrival, thus: 

“We were assigned to two choice residential plots of 
mud. Acres and acres of mud flats with dripping, de¬ 
jected \ha\i-Colored tents. Beyond, a cheerless steel sea 
half hidden in fog. Shivering cold, blea\, death-stricken 
—a hell of a place.” 

Imagine arriving in such a spot in command of twelve 
hundred men (one hundred died on the way over, of “flu”). 
General Butler himself was sick but not too sick to look into 
the white and drawn faces of his troops as they were debarking 
and to shout, “Do you suppose you could sing?” And as they 
were approaching those bleak shores in small boats, the whole 
crowd broke out into Sweet Adeline, to the cheers of the Ameri¬ 
can boys who were already “over there.” 

Do you not sense a touch of very deep pathos about our 
invalided men singing that particular ditty in a pouring rain, 
on the shores of a strange country—facing they knew not what? 
Perhaps it called for more real American bravery than to stand 
up before the unceasing guns at Chateau-Thierry. This was 
September 24, 1918. Put it down as the date of the beginning 
of a great military achievement. There, with spinal meningitis 
and “flu” hovering over the company, quartered in shallow 
ponds, under a downpour of cold rain, and with hardly fire¬ 
wood enough for cooking, let alone to keep warm, General 
Butler fought out one of the vital battles of the War, a battle 



that was far from any firing line—a battle for life. 

Soon General Pershing put “Old Gimlet Eye” in command 
of the camp, with orders to clean it up. The camp he describes 
as “a disgrace ever since the A. E. F. first landed at Brest; and 
when the influenza epidemic swept over France it became a 
pest trap.” On the day Genral Butler took command, two 
hundred and fifty men died in this military death hole. Burn¬ 
ing with the anger and chagrin of not finding himself and his 
fighting men at the front, but “as 
far from the front as it was possible 
to be without jumping into the 
ocean,” he, like a fine soldier, ac¬ 
cepted the inevitable, “rolled up his 
sleeves, dug in and determined to 
make it as decent and comfortable 
a place as possible.” 

How bad the situation was can 
be imagined, when, with sixty-five 
thousand men in the camp, there 
were “twelve thousand cases of in¬ 
fluenza and no doctors in many of 
the outfits.” On top of this, the 
Leviathan (once the German 
“Fatherland”) turned up with ten 
thousand more men on board, four 
thousand of whom were down with 
the “flu.” Picture the tragic situa¬ 
tion in which “Old Gimlet Eye” 
found himself! The field hospital 
held only two hundred and fifty, 
and twelve thousand of our mothers’ 
sons were lying sick in the mud! 
There, my worthies, was a shell-less 
battle which should rank with some 
of the greatest conflicts of the world. 
It was the battle of saving men—not 
destroying them; and, whether the 
General realizes it or not, it was the 
climax of his exciting and distin¬ 
guished career. Strange twist of 
Fate, that, which put a Pennsylvania 
Quaker in command of the battle 
with death. 

But this editorial could never have 
been written for The Etude were 
it not for one thing. That is, the General’s instinctive appreci¬ 
ation of the immense value of music in keeping up the spirits 
of his men amid the most dismal and disheartening circum¬ 
stances thinkable. 

After this practical soldier had repaired his field kitchens, 
had fed his men hot soup, had found warm blankets for them 
and had built bonfires all over the place, with wood bought at 
seventy-five dollars a cord, he started out to encourage the in¬ 
valids. This is what he has to say about the role played by music: 
“Our regimental hand of sixty pieces was a \noc\out. 

It was composed of Italians, musical to the fingertips, 
who had been recruited and trained by a band leader 
whose name was Felix Ferdinando. His father had been 
leader of the Royal Band of Italy. Felix, in addition to 
being a highly gifted leader, had the guts of a real soldier. 

He marched his Italians up and down the hill day and 
night. They played, until their drums were soggy, to 
give courage to those poor devils flattened out by the 
epidemic. I soon had more than thiry regimental bands 
in different sections of the camp, playing jazz, one-steps, 
stirring military marches, in continuous shifts. The 
doughboys, miserable as they were, were soon shuffling 
their feet in the mud to \eep time to the lively airs .”. 

It was “Music to' the Front” and music did what nothing 
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else could do. Few military leaders have paid a higher tribute 
to the value of music in stimulating courage, through the most 
practical means, to men, when they needed it most, than this 
time toughened, fearless commander of those “Devil Dogs” (the 
leathernecks of the American Military Service), “Old Gimlet 
Eye”—Major General Smedley D. Butler. General, we salute 
you! 

MUSICAL WORSHIP 

OVTUSICAL devotional services have been held by the hundreds 
^ ® b in all parts of the country, for years; yet it seems to us that 
a service in which there was nothing but music, with the exception 
of the minister’s very short address, is certainly new. Such a 
service was recently held at the First Baptist Church in Phila- 
delphia, of which Dr. Ivan Murray Rose is the Pastor, and Fred' 
erick Maxson, F. A. G. O., is the Organist. 

The invocation, the prayer, the benediction, and the chime 
hymn at the end, all these were purely musical. Here is the order 
of service: 

THE MINISTRY OF THE ORGAN 
Frederick Maxson, Organist 

The only spoken words in this service are “The Minister’s Word” 
and the announcement of the hymns 


THE ORGAN RECITAL 


1 Angelus ." .. Massenet 

2 Caprice .. Matthews 

3 Andante Fifth Symphony . Beethoven 


CHIMES 

THE ORGAN SERVICE 

I™.“"f! egat l 0n is invlted t0 cooperate by participating in the 


service of worship ' ' ‘ 

PRELUDE — Prelude to “The Deluge”. St Saen- 

IN V OC AT I ON — Invocation .... . MaiUy 

anssfsa— 

„ The heavens declare the glory of God . Marrrlln 

HYMN 363 — The Church's One Foundation 

SSSSSS^^ S ° I °’ ° DlVim Redeemer . Gounod 

(The people bowing) . Borows\i 

HYMN 120 — Immortal love, forever full 

MEDITATION— Intermezzo. . . pr. , 

THE MINISTER’S WORD . 

BENEDICTION—Benediction. . .. 

(The people bowing). 

SILENT PRAYER P g; 

CHIME HYMN 

... (The people bowing) 

We are told that this service was most 


We are told that this service was most "effective. 




BEWARE OF THE SHARK 

0 NE of £ he , most cruel frauds in the world is that of *«. 
^ song shark. This is his game. He knows that manv 
people have a stupid pride in their ability to write what tW 
imagine is poetry, and that others, entirely without trainW 
imagine that they can write music. The combination is fatal’ 
They read an advertisement such as this: S ‘ ataJ ‘ 

Send us your poem or your song. Millions are 
being made by composers and authors, who iust hit 
right mark. Why not do it yourself?’ We S pub tsh 
your song and your poem and give you the opportunity 
of a lifetime. If you have written about your count™ 
your home, your mother or your sweetheart, let us have 
your work and set you on the way to success .” 


These advertisements, or other similar ones, have appeared 
in rural papers all over the United States. Mary Doe let 
say, after the dishes have been washed and the chores for tlT 
evening completed, sits down and writes: 


“Of all the stars in heaven above 
There is only one that I do love. 

He comes to see me every night 
And I think he’s just all right. 

Wherever I shall go or roam, 

I shall want him in my home.’’ 

This masterpiece is sent to a song'poem shark, and a letter 
enclosing a lithographed contract comes back, stating that for 
a consideration, ranging from $50.00 to $100.00, the studio will 
obtain a “copyright in your name,” will publish the song and 
call it to the attention of music publishers, phonograph manu¬ 
facturers, artrsts, singers and radio stations. To keep within 
the law, these rascals actually do publish this garble often with 
a terrible musical setting made up by the “staff,” and copies are 
sent to music publishers. The cost of doing this is about $20 00 
so you see there is from 100 to 500 per cent profit. 

The publishers of The Etude have received hundreds of 
such songs; but, as soon as the envelopes are identified, the songs 
are confided immediately to the waste paper basket becauL 
experience has shown that they are not worth the energy of 
opemng the envelope. 

One of the song sharks worked this game until, it is said 
he collected over one million dollars. Since many people of 
very moderate means, particularly many widows, who have had 
h ° Pe . than th f ° f , turnin 8 in their ^ry small funds 
with the expectation of realizing from them in this way have 
ennehed these scoundrels. The Etude hopes, by this’ little 
editorial, that all of its readers will again take up their cudgels 
and discuss this subject far and wide, so that as few people as 
posable may become victims. Better still, advise people to 

ton D C whS ^ POS f ° fficC De P artment . at Wishing- 
ton, L>. U, which is constantly issuing “fraud orders" for the 

as P a Pr nuhh n h° f th r Se k fake Polishers. The trouble is that as soon 
Department ^ ° f tHlS 'T u “ SqUclched ” b Y the Post Office 
another l ’ h freque , ntly begins his operations again under 
S&di “ ff me °? er C1 u ty - ■n* rea > weapon Education 
take that , we Wlsh th at our readers would 

it be rennWri n he cdltor J of their local P a P cr and ask that 
are stolen fmm tK A re P orted that millions of dollars a year 
stolen from the American people by just such frauds. 


COFFIN CARRIERS 
S1^ ve B S H ^DT.„ h e„ onl , cr 

extensive tours, is said 

casket in whfch!L WltH h , Cr for , thlrty years a heavy rosewood 
incomparable She u tlrna 5 e ^Y buried. Sarah was an actress 
the wSd^ ncessiitlv ^ and her ,m P ortance t0 

always on the stage, ^ theater ° r out of she was 

casket, which^ften^k 6 tf V dge tbrou gh life carrying an invisible 
a DutchT pianist‘wh^ akes then ),*° their doom. We once knew 
ever, that he “sirrmK WaS i j 6a y very l* ne - He insisted, how- 
was, his Beethoven P nlpv^ U ^ n0t Beethoven. The result 

We knet i P y g Was aIways very Indifferent, 
that, because foTwaifr®usidan who was obsessed with the idea 
no social distinction *** 3 part °^ . a great aty tba t carried 
get rid of that caskpf- career was blighted. He never could 
a mediocre position in life aS 3 consequence . he has accepted 

can’t'doXtT™.’ t0 °’ haVE k C3Sket You can ’ 1 do this - or you 
is your casket. Better smash^ 6 * Ten to ° ne ’ the “because” 
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I3here Is 7S[o c Royal c Rgdd to Singing! 

By Gota Ljungberg 

PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 


-As I3old to H. Wollstein 

{Note: Madame Ljungberg’s name is pronounced as though it were written youngberg.) 



T HERE IS no royal road to singing. 
When I was fifteen. I was accepted 
as a student at the Royal Conserva¬ 
tory of Music in Stockholm. The 
masters there said kind things about my 
voice, and I thought I was wonderful! I 
sang like Jenny Lind, like Christine Nils¬ 
son, like Geraldine Farrar! At sixteen, 
with a year’s hard work behind me, I 
thought, “Well, it may be I don’t sing 
exactly like Jenny Lind, but I am pretty 
wonderful anyway.” At twenty, when I 
was graduated from the Royal Conserva¬ 
tory, I was not quite so sure of myself; 
still, I faced my first engagements with a 
fine sense of achievement. At twenty-four, 
I sang with the Royal Opera in Stockholm, 
and I wondered how they could be so kind 
to me. I was terrible! The next year I 
went to Berlin, to the State Opera, con¬ 
vinced that nobody in all the world sang 
quite so badly as I. Then I began to learn 

Nobody learns to sing simply by taking 
lessons. One must first be acutely con¬ 
scious of where one’s problems and diffi¬ 
culties lie. I think that the greatest 
problem, perhaps, is that of voice placement. 
Often voice placing is confused with range. 
I have heard it said that “Miss So-and-so 
had her voice ruined by a teacher who 
placed it as a soprano when she is naturally 
an alto.” I do not entirely subscribe to this 
association. To a great extent, range is 
natural. Of course, added tones can be 
developed in both directions, by careful 
building. But, on the whole, the natural 
timbre of the voice decides its range. A 
lighter organ, with natural top notes, is a 
soprano, while a heavier, darker organ, of 
natural depth, is an alto. Do not forget 
that timbre is the important factor in de¬ 
termining voice classifications. Placing is, 
rather, a matter of locating tone in the 
chambers of resonance, a matter of con¬ 
centrating the column of breath so that its 
entire force is used to produce properly 
resonated tone, without diffusion or waste. 
The vital factors are tonal resonance and 
concentration of breath. 

Feature—with a Difference 

F OR EXAMPLE, take the utterly nat¬ 
ural voice of a child who pipes out 
Home, Sweet Home. Certainly the child 
sings quite naturally. It may even have 
a charming voice; but the effect, while 
sweet to hear, is decidedly not “profes¬ 
sional” singing. Absolutely natural tone 
is diffuse, unresonated, open, white. The 
art of singing lies in controlling natural 
tonal quality so that it develops resonance, 
depth, color—not only the shadings of 
black and white, but also the emotional 
values of red, green, blue, yellow. At first, 
the acquiring of these qualities is not nat¬ 
ural at all; it needs the most alert con¬ 
scious effort. Later, then, by dint of hard 
work and continuous practice, these quali¬ 
ties become so much second nature that 
we may safely call them natural. One 
begins to sing naturally when the correct 
habits have become natural. And vocal 
habits, like polite social manners, must be 
acquired. 

The first step in learning to sing is to 
do away with the openness of tone and dif¬ 
fusion of breath of the child singing Home, 
Sweet Home. This we may call “covering 
the tone.” It is largely a matter of breath 
concentration. Expressed in terms of the 


eye, we must strive to narrow the wide¬ 
spread diffusion of breath into a unified 
column—like a single beam of a search¬ 
light—which we may then move about 
freely and elastically, in the various cham¬ 
bers of resonance. 

Suppose you wish to produce a clear 
head tone. First, secure absolute relaxa¬ 
tion of the throat and head. Next, make a 
clear mental picture of the processes you 
wish to take place in your vocal organs. 
In this given case you wish to concentrate 
your searchlight upon the upper frontal 
cavities of resonance and to shut off those 
of both the nose and the chest. The better 
you understand the purely anatomical 
structure of the chambers of resonance and 
the organs of singing, the more logically 
will you master your grasp upon tone. 
Then, quite relaxed, and with your path 
of resonance clearly charted in your mind, 
you begin to illuminate this path with the 
searchlight of your column of breath. The 
result is—tone. 

The Basic “Best” Note 
ERSONALLY, I never have used any 
secret or “trick” exercises. I have the 
greatest faith in scales, especially the grand 
scala of bel canto tradition, sung slowly, 
on whole notes. But before one is ready 
to sing even scales, one must be sure of 
the tone. To secure this surety, I begin 
with the best note of my middle register 


(everyone has one or two “best” tones 
which develop first), and sing it alone, 
many times, first on OO (U), and then 
on AH, until I feel the relaxation of 
throat, the driving push of an elastic col¬ 
umn of breath and the tingling of proper 
forward resonance, which alone assure 
good tone. To-day, of course, it comes 
quickly. 

A student-singer, though, may have to 
sound the single note of OO or AH many 
times, before each of the three requisite 
sensations is placed in proper order. That 
is voice placing. Then, when I have mas¬ 
tered, or placed, this one tone, I progress 
to the next upward interval of the scale; 
then, gradually, I add a third note and a 
fourth, until at last I have a full scale, with 
each tone correctly felt. Then I am ready 
to begin practicing. First I sing a scale of 
one octave, very slowly, on whole notes, 
watching very carefully that every bit of 
breath is used to vibrate audible tone from 
the vocal cords, and that none of it is lost 
in an inaudible expulsion of air which 
makes the tone “breathy.” Then I sing 
two octaves. Then three. Then my entire 
range, which is a tone over three and a 
half octaves. 

Now I begin at the beginning all over 
again and sing these same scales with 
greater and greater velocity until they 
sound forth With the easy clearness of a 
coloratura run. In this second singing of 


the scales, my purpose is a different one. 
The slow scale develops tone; the fleet 
scale uses tone as a background upon 
which to build a flexible, elastic technic. 
Both are essential, but the groundwork of 
tone comes first. I may work an hour on 
scales alone. Sometimes longer. As I 
say, I have no special exercises to recom¬ 
mend. My creed is scales! Once you have 
mastered a slow scale and a fleet scale, you 
have at your command all the materials 
from which the embroideries of song are 
woven- 

Coloratura for Correctness 

I LAY great stress on the trill and on 
coloratura technic. It is quite ruinous 
to think that coloratura work is a special 
department of singing, reserved for those 
sopranos who have coloratura voices. As 
a dramatic soprano, I have comparatively 
less occasion to sing coloratura passages 
publicly; yet I practice them faithfully 
every day. They form the groundwork of 
technic, the best possible sort of muscular 
discipline. I practice trills of the interval 
of a second, then of a third, and of a 
fourth; first slowly, then with increasing 
speed. As for other exercises, I generally 
select some passage from a song or an aria 
on which I am working. These I sing as 
exercises, without words or “interpreta¬ 
tion,” simply to master the technical de¬ 
tails and make them part of my permanent 
equipment. 

There is much to be said on how to 
practice as well as on what to practice! 
I do not believe in plunging into a song 
and treating it as a whole—at the start. 
There are three separate elements in every 
song or aria: the music (which can be 
sung or whistled, simply as melody) ; the 
words (which can be recited for their pure¬ 
ly literary or poetic value); and the inter¬ 
pretation (which partakes of the nature of 
acting, for here it is that the singer must 
decide on methods of emphasis, restraint, 
understatement and the like). Each of 
these parts must be studied separately. 
Every musical unit must first be analyzed 
into its component parts and then synthe¬ 
sized back into a complete, intelligently 
planned whole. Since, in nine cases out 
of ten, the words existed first and were 
then set to music, I begin with the poetic 
text. The design of the poem, especially 
its mood, must be well in hand before I 
combine it with the music. Then, finally, 
I try to project my sincere impression of 
the value of music plus text through shad¬ 
ing, phrasing, pauses, emphasis and facial 
expression. Then, when I have all three 
elements of the song well in hand, I set 
to work on it in earnest, until it becomes 
a part of myself. When I sang Elektra 
at the Metropolitan last winter, I studied 
the part in this way and appeared in it 
without a single orchestral rehearsal. 

Moods at a Moment's Ffotice 

T O BE QUITE frank with you, prob¬ 
lems of singing are not settled by a 
mastery of tone and interpretation alone. 
One of the most important qualities of 
singing is the extremely elusive element of 
mood. Perhaps the most difficult thing for 
the singer to master is the need of always 
projecting the correct musical and emo¬ 
tional spirit of the song, regardless of how 
he may happen to feel at the moment of 
singing it. Personally, my moods vary 
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easily. I am extremely sensitive to condi¬ 
tions, both personal and objective. If I 
have had worries before I am to sing—if 
one of my family is in difficulties or if a 
beloved friend is ill—it is very difficult for 
me to shake myself free from a fit of “the 
blues,” and to appear in that top form of 
buoyancy which is my audience’s due. This 
must be mastered, by a rigid abnegation of 
Self! The singer on the platform can 
have no preoccupations apart from singing 
well. 

The Indifferent Dozen 

A NOTHER interesting thing to which 
. young singers must accustom them¬ 
selves is the temper of various audiences. 
Audiences have as much individual per¬ 
sonality as have people. In most cases, 
audiences are sympathetic. Otherwise they 
probably would not be there to hear you! 
But it can happen that a handful of the 
people before you may be sheerly indif¬ 
ferent. Perhaps they have just been 
“brought along” to your performance, with¬ 
out having any particular interest in you 
at all. I have a faculty—happy or un¬ 
happy !—for sensing an atmosphere of this 
kind the moment I set foot on the stage; 
and then a positive tingling comes over 
me, to win the handful of indifferent ones 
over. I must make them feel friendly 
to me! I concentrate on them, and, oh, 
what a delightful feeling it is to see and 
sense them growing to like me! I know 
positively that I do my best work when 
there is a unified bond of sympathy between 
my hearers and myself. 

Now, I have found out that, provided 
your singing is really worthy of favor, 
you can best win over your audience by 
letting them feel your desire to be friends. 
It is a great mistake to “play act,” to culti¬ 
vate arch mannerisms or affectations, or 
to behave “temperamentally.” Be per¬ 
fectly natural and let the people feel that 
you sincerely wish to please them and be 
friends with them. It is here that you 
reap the direct benefits of making a song 
so much a part of yourself that you need 
never calculate your effects on the stage. 
Once you are sure of these effects, you 
can concentrate upon sending your mes¬ 
sage straight into the hearts of your hear¬ 
ers. People are quick to respond to a 
sincere desire to give pleasure; they are 
equally quick to detect affectations. I have 
known singers to harbor a secret feeling 
of coolness or superiority, in regard to 
their audiences, and to try to cover it up 
by mannerisms of graciousness or over¬ 
dazzling smiles. They never succeed in 
winning their audiences over. Art is so 
much a part of the fibre of the heart 
and the soul that you cannot hope to 
project it successfully without a very real 
feeling of heart-to-heart sympathy and sin¬ 
cerity. Only that which is genuine will 
move those beyond the footlights. 


Bac\'Stage Preparation 
HAVE skipped about somewhat from 
voice placement, for here I am, per¬ 
forming on the stage 1 But there is one 
other hint I should like to give. You 
know, of course, that a singer must “warm 
up” in a performance before he can do his 
best work. We have all witnessed operas 
where a singer who was decidedly “luke¬ 
warm” in the first act suddenly bursts into 
glory in the first scene of the third. We 
have all heard concerts where the person 
who sings the second group seems like an 
entirely different being from the one who 
sang the first. Now, I have worked out a 
system for “warming up” before I appear, 
so that I do not have to tax my audience’s 
patience while I work up to my best form. 
I do not warm up by singing, because the 
voice must be kept fresh. I do it by exer¬ 
cise. I believe that the entire process of 
warming up is one of blood circulation. 
You know how much more alive you feel 
after you have been dancing or taking a 
brisk walk. You feel this greater aliveness, 
because the blood has been stirred out of 
its sluggishness and circulates more quick¬ 
ly through your veins. For that reason, 
I always dance or exercise to music an 
hour before I appear. I do this indoors, 
because a change of air before singing 
might tend to cloud the vocal cords, and 
I never exercise to the point of fatiguing 
myself. But the fifteen or twenty minutes 
of hearty vigorous dancing always makes 
me feel more glowing, and I never omit it. 
I believe in warming up before the first 
act! The same thing should prove useful 
to non-professionals before an important 
lesson or audition. 

Finally, the best advice I can give to 
make a success of singing is not technical 
at all. Learn to be happy. This does not 
mean that you have to have your own way 
all the time! It means that, to reach peo¬ 
ple’s hearts, you must reflect vitality, 
warmth, radiance. You must be capable 
of mirroring a joy in living, an ability to 
see beauty in all things, a willingness to 
take disappointments lightly and begin 
again. For, after all, what people will ex¬ 
pect of you is stimulation. The great 
artists are the ones who send you away 
from them on a higher, keener level of 
living. People will spend a happier hour 
with you if you can show them the way 
to such a higher level. You will be hap- 

SELP-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
MME. LJUNGBERG’S ARTICLE . 

1. What is the distinction between "place¬ 
ment” and “range”? 

2. In what way is the "natural” voice 
imperfect? 

3. How may a scale be developed? 

4. What is the value of coloratura practice? 

5. How may the singer regulate mood? 


T>he ‘Bass Drum 

By Dr. Orlando A. Mansfield 


A Qhopin Idiosyncrasy 

By George Brownson 


Composers all have their idiosyncrasies. 
One of Chopin’s which appears in several 
of his works is a phrase consisting of sub¬ 
mediant, dominant, tonic, supertonic and 
mediant, harmonized with the dominant 
seventh and tonic chords, as appearing in his 
Fantaisie Impromptu. 





remote key by the way), dominant 7th to 
tonic. And then in the Walts in E Major, 
No. 25 


Ex. 4 



it crops up, slightly different though the 
sequence of the tones is the same and also 
the harmony: dominant to tonic. Again 
it comes in the Walts, Op. 34, No. 1 


It appears again in the Nocturne in F 
Minor, Opus 55, No. 1 



unchanged rhythmically and harmonically. 
Here it is a transition to the relative 
major. Again it appears in the Nocturne 
in B Major 


Ex. 5 
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slightly altered but still recognizable. 

There are other Chopin “ear-marks.” 
For instance the likeness between the B-flat 
minor theme from Walts in D-flat (A) 
and that in the Etude in F minor (B) 


Ex. 6 



How I "Managed Too Secure Pupils During Dhe Depression 

By A. M. Allen 


In my opinion, if a teacher stops teach¬ 
ing for any length of time he or she is 
apt to become rusty and get out of the 
teaching habit. Accordingly, I made up 
my mind to continue in my life’s chosen 
work even if I had to give lessons without 
charge to some talented pupils. 

Here are a few practical things I have 
done: one child, very talented but without 
the ability to pay for her lessons, was 
always willing to play on programs for me 
and acted as an advertiser, distributing 
little folders telling of my work. These 
were typed for me by another deserving 
pupil. A local radio station allowed chil¬ 
dren to play an hour on Saturday after¬ 
noon and, whenever possible, one good 
pupil of mine did that and told the name of 
her teacher. 

Our local paper ran an exchange column. 
I followed this through, noted the people 


who advertised for a piano in exchange for 
some other commodity and wrote to these 
people, telling them of the advantages of 
systematic musical training. Our local 
music store gave Saturday afternoon pro¬ 
grams, any teacher being permitted to have 
one or more pupils contribute, the name of 
the teacher being announced. I always 
took advantage of this. An advertisement 
in the local paper, paid for with lessons to 
someone on the staff, is also a good plan. 
At a violin recital, I happened to mention 
to a lady that I was a piano teacher, with 
the result that I secured a piano pupil who 
has been one of my best. 

Many and varied ways present them¬ 
selves. Another good plan is to allow the 
mother to take the lesson with the child. 
I submit these ideas as real and practical 
and trust other readers have found still 


Dating P^citals For Success 

By Gladys M. Stein 


Although of most meagre musical 
value, as compared with the timpani or 
kettledrums which produce definite sounds, 
the bass drum is much better known, ow¬ 
ing to its prominence in military and mu¬ 
nicipal bands of reed and brass instruments. 
As it can only mark rhythm, its use in the 
orchestra is somewhat limited, its part 
being usually written on a staff of one 
fine only. In the classical orchestra the 
bass drummer was provided with two 
drumsticks of different sizes, the larger 
one being used upon accented beats. Its 
employment was denoted by a note with 
its stem turned down, the smaller drum¬ 
stick being represented by a note with its 
stem turned up. This is the method 
adopted in the Allegretto and Finale of 


Haydn’s “Military Symphony,” of 1794, 
in which, in addition to the bass drum, 
are introduced the cymbals and the tri¬ 
angle. 

The bass drum roll is not frequently 
employed in purely orchestral music, but, 
when required, is generally rendered by 
means of two kettle-drum sticks. Another 
method is the use of “.a double-headed 
drumstick, with a knob at each end.” This 
was known by the French word for mallet, 
“maillocke,” and, in old French “tampou,” 
“plug” or “stopper,” from “taper,” to 
“strike,” “hit” or “slap.!’ It was held in 
the middle, and the drum was struck by 
each end alternately. Of these two meth¬ 
ods the first is considered preferable and 
is the one most usually employed. 


Music teachers having pupils of the 
grammar and junior high school ages will 
find their recitals more successful if they 
are not given during the following weeks: 

September—Labor Day week. 

October —Hallowe’en week. 

November—Thanksgiving week. 

December—Christmas week. 

January —New Year’s week. 

February —St. Valentine’s week. 

March —St. Patrick’s week. 


April —Easter week. 

May —Memorial Day week. 

June —the week that school ends. 

The children during these weeks are ap¬ 
pearing in school and church programs, 
entertaining and being entertained; and 
they have less time and strength to put on 
their music. 

If recital dates are chosen with care, the 
reward will be better performances and 
larger audiences. 


THE ETUDE 
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C 1Bandmaster Gilmore 

THE INDOMITABLE “PAT” WHOSE MASTERPIECE WAS PROBABLY “WHEN JOHNNY COMES MARCHING HOME” 

<By George R. Leighton 

The Story of One of the Most Picturesque Figures in American Musical History 

Reprinted by Permission of “The American Mercury” 


A HUNDRED red-shirted Boston fire¬ 
men stand before a hundred anvils 
• with a hundred hammers raised; a 
hundred cornets glitter in the sunlight; two 
hundred fiddlers wait with bows poised; 
thousands of blue sashes rustle as thou¬ 
sands of New England sopranos rise, 
music in hand; in the distance the audi¬ 
ence, thousands upon thousands upon 
thousands, banked tier on tier, leans for¬ 
ward in a hush of expectation, every eye 
fixed upon a man with glistening shirt 
front who stands alone on the high music- 
stand. The right hand goes up with a sharp 
gesture—there is a moment of vast and 
unearthly quiet—and then with a swoop 
the hand comes down. Thus the roar and 
boom of the Anvil Chorus break upon the 
audience, flooding the auditorium with a 
fury of sound. At the very height of the 
uproar the man on the music-stand signals 
a battery of cannon outside, and in that 
moment, through the smoke and thunder 
of the artillery, he becomes a name—Pat¬ 
rick Sarsfield Gilmore, first and greatest 
of American bandmasters. 

He was only nineteen when, in 1849, he 
landed in Boston, a wild Irish boy from 
the town of Athlone. He was born at 
Ballygar, County Galway, on Christmas 
Day, 1829, and was named for the im¬ 
mortal General Patrick Sarsfield. Like 
so many other misguided Irish folk, his 
parents had hoped that he would take 
kindly to the church, but happily the snare 
was broken, and he escaped to a place 
with a merchant of Athlone. This garrison 
town on the River Shannon always had 
two or three regiments stationed in it, and 
without delay young Gilmore fell in love 
with their bands. One of the bandmasters, 
a man named Keating, took him in charge, 
taught him to play the cornet, and even¬ 
tually placed him in one of the bands. 
Not long after this the regiment was trans¬ 
ferred to Canada, and Gilmore, already 
becoming known as a cornetist, went along. 
Tiring of the service, he quit the British 
Army and set out for Boston, then the 
musical capital of the continent. 

Army Discipline 

H E FIRST found a place with the 
Messrs. Ordway, proprietors of a 
music store and of Ordway’s Minstrels, but 
shortly after that showed up in a Boston 
band. His extraordinary skill with the cor¬ 
net soon brought him into notice, and from 
1849 to 1856 he moved in quick succession 
from one band leadership to another. First 
he led a newly formed band in Charles¬ 
town and then he succeeded the famous 
Ned Kendall as leader of the Suffolk Band. 
An unremitting industry and an insistence 
on strict discipline—inheritances from his 
Army days—began to put a fine edge on 
his performances and his reputation 
bloomed. Then, not long before he took 
over the Boston Brigade Band, Louis 
Antoine Jullien, a popular French orches¬ 
tral conductor of the time, with a passion 
for the sensational, reached America. 

Jullien spread himself in red and gold 
stage properties, wore magnificent garb, 
used a jewelled baton, and rested between 
numbers in a golden throne. One of his 
most popular numbers, “The Firemen’s 
Quadrille,” included a display of fireworks 
at the climax, the appearance of a brigade 
of firemen, and the deluging of the aisles 



The Era of Jubilees 

'Yy'E NOW approach what proved tc 


with real water. These strenuous monkey- 
shines made a profound impression o 

more, but what probably moved him most V V t h e climax "of his career, the Na- 
was the orchestra itself, one of the best tional Peace Jubilee held in Boston in June, 
that had ever visited America. Under the 1869. Though thousands participated in it, 
gaudy display and the tumult of the Jullien it was his child, all, all his own, and he 
performances the young bandmaster saw his never quite touched the same height again, 
opportunity, and as early as 1869 he was He got up another festival, even bigger, 
feeling his way into Wagner. and yet a third, and for twenty 


Jullien sailed away 
heartsick and broke, 
madhouse. Gilmore, then 
twenty-seven years old, 
quit the Boston Bri¬ 
gade in 1856 to lead 
the Salem Band 
for “a thousand 
a year and all 
he could make.” 

Within two 
years he was 
back in Bos¬ 
ton and had 
organized his 
own band. 

In 1858 we 
hear of it for 
the first time. 

From then 
on, save for 

service in the 
Union Army 

Civil War, he 
was its sole pro¬ 
prietor. His ami 
able temper and 
high spirits made 
him an attractive 
figure, and before long 
his acquaintances in¬ 
cluded many politicians, 
rich merchants and news¬ 
paper proprietors. With his 
insatiable appetite for and 
skill at advertisement, he 
used every possible means i 
He took his band 


years after that i 

the leading bandmasters of 
the world; but the re¬ 
splendent raptures of 
the first jubilee never 

What he proposed 
to do, he told the 
dazed newspaper 


PATRICK SARSFIELD GILMORE 


would then 
gather to¬ 
gether choir 
singers by 
the thousands 
and form a 
stupendous 
chorus, assem¬ 
ble a band of 
a thousand in¬ 
struments, and 
with this musical 
horde give a three- 
day festival. 
Finding Boston cold, 
he tried New York. 
No luck again. Next 
he proposed to hold the 
festival in Washington to 
celebrate Grant’s inaugural, 
hoping thus to get some 
government backing. Still 
no luck. When at last the newly organized 
Grand Army of the republic refused to 


Convention in 1860, and then to Chicago touch the scheme, Gilmore determined tc 
for the Lincoln Convention in the Wigwam, swing it himself. He prepared a long anc 
His band enlisted in a body with the 24th gaudy prospectus, written in his most splen- 
~.manner, and confided his copy to a 

Financial Support 

T HEN IN succession he w 
E 


Massachusetts Volunteers in the Civil 
War, and its leader was promptly named printer sworn 
Bandmaster-General and Chief Musician 
of the State of Massachusetts by Governor 
Andrew. The regiment was first ordered 
to North Carolina to accompany the Burn- 


ore soon began to gather in some 
Nat Banks succeeded Silver Spoons Butler money. Ditson, the music publisher, and 
in command of the Department of the Mason, the organ builder, subscribed $1000 
Gulf and promptly put Gilmore in charge apiece. So did some of the hotel men 
of all the military bands in the Department, of the town and a number of merchants. 

Just before the end of the war, he brought With this much backing—it was early in 
out When Johnny Comes Marching Home. January, 1869—Gilmore bade the news- 
It will probably never be known whether papers break the story. So completely 
the pseudonym of Louis Lambert belonged stunned were the people of Boston that 
to him or to another, but at all events he for several days there was almost complete 
always claimed the air as his, and no one silence. 

Gilmore asked Dr. Upham, the chair¬ 
man of the committee on music for the 
over. And with the homeward heroes, the Boston public schools, for 20,000 school 
colonels of twenty-six and the generals of children, all to be trained under Eichberg’ 


thirty-four, came Gilmore, fired with 
bition and sweating for new fields 


supervision, to appear at one of the per¬ 
formances and sing popular melodies. He 
promised that a sufficient number of toilets 


would be provided in the coliseum for the 
young army and ended his letter praying 
that “the grace of God be with the under¬ 
taking and direct it to a successful end.” 
To organize the m.ain chorus he enlisted 
Eben Tourjee of the New England Con¬ 
servatory. Thousands of circulars were 
broadcast throughout the country, inviting 
every musical club and choral society in 
the land to participate. This first circular 
listed the numbers to be sung and gave the 
most detailed directions for rehearsal. Each 
society must report the exact number of its 
members and the distribution of the voices ; 
evidence of the fitness of each local musical 
director had to be given. According to 
the circular, “the proportion which it is 
desired to establish is as follows: 8 so¬ 
pranos, 7 altos, 5 tenors and 6 bassos; but 
the volume of tone in each of the parts 
must be as nearly equal as possible.” The 
circular wound up by offering a free bound 
copy of the festival music to every society, 
reasonable terms for lodging while in 
Boston, and half-fare railroad tickets, and 
assured all hands that the blessing of God 
rested upon the enterprise. In all, 103 
societies from Maine to Illinois fell for the 
bait. 

Hour of Darkness 

A ND THEN, after what had looked to 
- be a running start, the supply of sub¬ 
scribers suddenly dried up, and, though 
Gilmore pleaded frantically, no more 
money was forthcoming. Worse still, those 
who disapproved of the scheme pitched on 
the festival with hammer and tongs. When 
the City Council gave permission to put 
the coliseum on the Common the Thayers, 
Coolidges and Higginsons screamed at the 
desecration. Gilmore, in agony, used every 
argument and blandishment in his arsenal; 
he declared that he was “prompted by 
higher and holier motives than mere 
worldly achievement”; that he was sus¬ 
tained by “the clear consciousness of being 
engaged in a great and good work—a 
work in the cause of music, of art, of pure 
patriotism and lofty virtues, of peace, of 
union and of religion.” But it was all to 
no avail. 

Then, in his darkest hour, the rich and 
eminent Eben Jordan agreed to become 
treasurer of the undertaking, and all was 
well again. A National Peace Jubilee As¬ 
sociation was organized to take over the 
management and the wheels began to move. 
To soothe the army of dissenters the Com¬ 
mon was given up and St. James Park 
selected as the site of the temple of har¬ 
mony. The Music Hall and other audi¬ 
toriums resounded with the noise of 
rehearsals; every week the nearby choral 
societies came in to be plowed, harrowed 
and licked into shape. The indefatigable 
Tourjee rallied the distant ones, showing 
the Rossini Club of Damariscotta and the 
Harmonic Society of New Haven how to 
do their duty. Dodworth, the New York 
bandmaster, and George Lyon, of Lyon & 
Healy, both great friends of Gilmore’s, 
wrought valiantly in assembling the bands¬ 
men, and Jim Fisk, the King of Erie, 
shamed the other railroad men by offering 
half-fares from anywhere. Through the 
noise and tumult thrashed Gilmore, every 
sense ravished by the most exquisite excite¬ 
ment. How he gloated when he reported 
that “over 2,500,000 feet of lumber” had 
arrived on the festival ground. 
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Mystery Lends a Hand 

B Y THE first of May every sort of 
rumor was afloat; it was whispered 
that the building was unsafe, that the vast 
galleries would buckle, that the audience of 
30,000—if it ever came—would be trampled 
to death. Delicate Brahmins, alarmed by 
the prospect of so large a band and chorus 
performing in the neighborhood, prepared 
to move out of town. Gilmore found that 
the school board was afraid to trust 20,000 
children in an untried building. With a 
flash of genius, he suggested that the chil¬ 
dren sing on the last day, after the build¬ 
ing had been thoroughly tested by four 
performances. 

At the last a momentous question arose. 
A soloist there must be. Yet whose voice 
could fill so huge a building? The com¬ 
mittee, after deep thought, fixed upon that 
gigantic, soft-hearted and bovine soprano, 
Euphrosyne Parepa-Rosa, the only singer 
who could possibly hope to meet the speci¬ 
fications. The kindly artiste accepted the 
invitation in a letter that fairly quivered 
with excitement, assuring the committee 
that “as to terms I leave them entirely to 
the committee, as no feeling except the 
pleasure of joining so great an undertaking 
can actuate any artist.” 

In the midst of all this prodigious ac¬ 
tivity Gilmore found time to hunger for 
a new national anthem. He groaned at 
the thought of Longfellow absent in 
Europe, “shrinking like a timid bird from 
the homage that the high and humble alike 
would gladly bestow,” but decided to do 
what he could with Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
The bandmaster swooped down one morn¬ 
ing on the doctor and his Irish flattery 
proved irresistible. Holmes fell over him¬ 
self, and within a few days delivered a very 
dubious work entitled “A Hymn of Peace.” 
Meanwhile, the aged Edward Everett Hale 
agreed to invoke the blessing of the Most 
High at the first concert, and Lowell 
Mason, then doddering toward the grave, 
signified his willingness to attend as the 
guest of honor. By a stroke of Providence, 
Ole Bull showed up on a concert tour, and 
was panicked by Gilmore into accepting 
the post of first violin. Last of all, Grant 
and his Cabinet and a whole retinue of 
Army and Navy swells accepted invitations 
and Gilmore’s cup was full. There was, 
perhaps, one single regret. The band¬ 
master cabled to Johann Strauss, the Waltz 
King, begging him to come, but, alas, the 
Tsar had first choice and Strauss had gone 
off to St. Petersburg. 

T^ot Quite the Biggest 

T HE EXCITEMENT of the last few 
days preceding the festival almost sent 
Boston into hysteria. A cough-drop manu¬ 
facturer announced that he would present 
to each of the 10,000 choristers a box of 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches, and the largest 
bass drum ever constructed, twenty-five feet 
in circumference, arrived ostentatiously 
upon a flat car and was met by a crowd 
that jammed the station. The newspapers 
were prodigal with the space they gave to 
the affair—the Boston Herald using more 
than twenty columns in a single day— 
and, though the Saturday Evening Gasette 
regretted that the auditorium covered but 
four acres, whereas the Flavian ampithea- 
tre had filled nearly six, still “that was the 
work of a rapacious and sanguinary des¬ 
potism that plundered the whole world to 
execute its plans, whereas this is the work 
of free hearts and unbloody hands, and not 
a tear has fallen to water its growing.” 

Prudent New Englanders were shocked 
almost beyond endurance by the news that 
$120,000 would be spent on the building 
alone, and that it would be torn down at 
once. The price of tickets was also stag¬ 
gering; season seats for three cost $100 
apiece. The newspaper reporters measured 
the pipes of the largest organ ever built, 
and exulted in print over the coliseum’s 
retiring rooms, so “completely equipped 
for every necessity of nature.” 

Came the day (June 15th) and the hour. 


One who sat in the rear of the balcony 
described how the floor slowly filled with 
spectators, and how it looked to see an 
endless procession of people streaming into 
the gallery seats that rose, rank by rank, 
from the floor up the sides of the building. 
Above, the rafters were draped with flags 
and banners, the huge beams gilded and be¬ 
daubed with patriotic sentiments. Over the 
stage rose a gigantic arch adorned with 
two monstrous angels gazing upward at the 
words which unrolled themselves in colos¬ 
sal letters: “Glory to God in the Highest; 
Peace on Earth Good Will Toward Men!” 

Section by section, the choristers took 
their places while the band could be heard 
whining to itself as the instruments were 
tuned. Then, at three o’clock, the doors 
were shut and the aged Hale rose in the 
dim vastness of the hall to make his prayer. 
No one heard it. 

First Carl Rosa, the concert-master, 
made his appearance. Applause! Then the 
white haired Ole Bull. Prolonged ap¬ 
plause! Last of all, Gilmore, the star¬ 
shaped studs in his shirt-bosom all gold 
and glitter, his sideburns and chin-tuft 
bristling, his whole body trembling with 
exultation. The applause shook the build¬ 
ing. The bandmaster said something about 
his gratitude, lavished his appreciation on 
his executive committee, called on the 
audience to remember that “to One alone, 
the Omnipotent God, all honor, all glory 
and all praise are due,” and then turned to 
his band. 

Cfltne the Thunder 
AT THAT precise moment—of course 
Gilmore would plan it so—there came 
a thunderclap like the last trump. Organ, 
orchestra and chorus, all together in one 
burst of fortissimo, broke into Ein Feste 
Burg. The effect was stupendous and when 
the ancient choral was over Gilmore knew 
that he had beaten his enemies to a pulp. 
The audience almost went crazy. Quiver¬ 
ing with happiness, the bandmaster bowed 
before the tumult of applause and disap¬ 
peared as Eichberg took up his baton and 
signalled for the “Tannhauser” overture. 

Through the long week the musical 
deluge went on. Grant came to be greeted 
with See the Conquering Hero Comes 
done with such brass and thunder as had 
never been heard before. Gilmore had to 
give up his cherished hope, of giving 
Beethoven’s “Ninth Symphony” entire, and 
contented himself with liberal slices of 
Mozart’s “Twelfth Mass" and the more 
thumping oratorio numbers. Along with 
all this there were huge rations of Meyer¬ 
beer, Rossini, patriotic airs, the expressly 
composed pieces, the school children’s 
chorus, and a host of other novelties. But 
the two huge successes, aside from Gil¬ 
more himself, were the Anvil Chorus and 
his star soprano, Parepa-Rosa. 

So difficult was the job of keeping 10,000 
voices under control that he had his music 
stand equipped with a series of speaking 
tubes which connected him with his lieu¬ 
tenants scattered through the chorus sec¬ 
tions. Beside the tubes was a row of 
telegraph keys which controlled the cannon 
battery outside. When the moment ar¬ 
rived for the anvils—this number, of 
course, was given at every performance— 
Gilmore would whistle up the tubes, gather 
his host together, and then let her go. At 
the climax he came down on the tele¬ 
graph keys and in the bedlam of the cannon 
would bring the chorus to its close. 

As for Parepa, she was so colossal that 
the reporters completely broke down. Dur¬ 
ing the singing of the “Inflammatus” her 
voice, clear and strong, rose higher and 
higher until at last it could be heard, light 
and free, far above the huge chorus. At 
the end, the audience was dissolved in 
tears. It recovered when she reappeared to 
lead The Star Spangled Banner. Re¬ 
splendent in white silk with red, white and 
blue buttons and with diamonds in her 
hair, she took the anthem to her giant 


bosom and summoned all her powers. 

When it was all over it was found that 
the Jubilee would show a small profit and 
this profit, together with the takings at a 
testimonial concert, brought m nearly 
$40,000 for the bandmaster. It was his 
honest due and there was not a single cat¬ 
call when the money was turned over to 
him, and he set out for Europe to recuper¬ 
ate from his labors. 

The Lesser Jubilee 

T HE WORLD’S Peace Jubilee and 
International Musical Festival was an¬ 
nounced, to continue for three weeks, be¬ 
ginning on June 17, 1872, and running until 
July 4. A new monster auditorium was 
built, a new and vaster choir and orchestra 
were’ trained, the anvil rehearsals began 
again, and an organ larger even than the 
first was built. 

Johann Strauss, at a reputed fee of $20,- 
000, came to conduct the orchestra in The 
Blue Danube and all the other waltz mar¬ 
vels in his repertoire. The aged Franz 
Abt was also imported to take the 2000 
musicians through his When the Swallows 
Homeward Fly. Arabella Goddard came 
and tried to play on an impossible piano 
supplied by one of the backers. A brigade 
of soloists was presented as “A Magnificent 
Bouquet of One Hundred and Fifty 
Artists,” along with Franz Bendell, the 
gymnastic German pianist. But the trump 
cards of this second festival were the visit¬ 
ing bands. Dan Godfrey brought that of 
the Grenadier Guards from London, all 
red and gold and bearskin; there was the 
Garde Republicaine Band (with the express 
permission of President Thiers) from 
Paris, and the Kaiser Franz Grenadier 
Regiment Band from Berlin. The Em¬ 
peror also obliged with his Imperial House¬ 
hold Cornet Quartette. The procession 
wound up with the United States Marine 
Band, the Gilmore Band under its own 
leader, and an unfortunate organization 
known as the Irish National Band. 

This last was not a success. Gilmore 
wanted the Irish Constabulary Band, but 
the British government thought Godfrey 
was enough and refused permission, where¬ 
upon an agent in Dublin hustled a band 
together and shipped it over, labeling it the 
Irish National. When it appeared at the 
festival its members had rehearsed but 
three weeks and had never played before 
in public. As might be supposed, their 
performances were not impressive. Worse, 
they fought one another continuously, and 
went to pieces completely after the festival 

But despite every bait, people simply re¬ 
fused to come. At a few of the perform¬ 
ances—on Grant Day and at the visit of 
Horace Greeley—the house was fairly well 
filled, but at other times the spectacle was 
dire. The second day found 22,000 per¬ 
formers on the stage and but 7,000 in the 
audience. Sunday sacred concerts were 
attempted to help swell the takings, but so 
few came that they were abandoned pre¬ 
cipitately. 


G ILMORE was forty-four years < 
when he got to New York in 1873 a 
entered upon the last period of his life. ] 
had twenty years yet to go, and, if th. 
were no thunder-crash climaxes any mo 
those last twenty years could scarcely 
called anti-climax either. What was alrea 
the best band in America continued to gr 
even better. His passion for perfect p 
formance led him to pay splendidly 
talent and, as one of his associates sa 
“all his players, the elite of the musi 
profession and artists from all musi 
countries, were the greatest players 
their respective instruments in the worl 
Herbert Clarke has told how laboriou 
Pat sought to achieve a perfectly balan. 
band and how he would argue with 
chestral conductors that a band of ' 
players, properly chosen, was superior t. 
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symphony orchestra. Such a band Gilmore 
eventually assembled, and here it is: 


2 Piccolos 

2 Flutes 

1 Ab Piccolo Clari- 

3 Eb Clarinets 

14 1st Bb Clarinets 
10 2nd Bb Clarinets 
8 3rd Bb Clarinets 

2 Alto Clarinets 
2 Bass Clarinets 

4 Oboes 

4 Bassoons 
1 Contra Bassoon 

1 Eb Soprano Sax¬ 

ophone 

2 Bb Soprano Sax¬ 

ophones 

2 Baritone Sax¬ 
ophones 

1 Contra Bass Sax¬ 


ophone 

2 Alto Saxophones 

1 Eb Cornet 

2 1st Bb Cornets 
2 2nd Bb Cornets 
2 3rd Bb Comets 
2 Fliigel Horns 
4 Trumpets 

4 French Horns 
2 Alto Horns 
2 Tenor Horns 
2 Euphoniums 
1 Tenor Antonio- 
phone 

4 Trombones 

5 Tubas 

1 Bass Antonio- 
phone 

4 Drums, Cymbals, 
Timpani 


This makes ninety-nine. The one hun¬ 
dredth man must have been Gilmore him¬ 
self. 


Chicago Has Its Fun 

T HE LAST of his big shows was given 
in Chicago in 1873, a series of huge 
concerts got up ostensibly to celebrate the 
recovery of the city from the great fire. 
These concerts were held in the concourse 
of the new passenger station of the Lake 
Shore Railroad and lasted for three days. 
A friend of Gilmore’s said that the “struc¬ 
ture satisfied his idea of bigness for it 
was two blocks in length and accommo¬ 
dated 40,000 people.” He was able to fill it, 
and with an enlarged band of 300 and a 
chorus of 1000, he did the Anvil Chorus 
again. It was during these concerts that 
he told an acquaintance that “he wished 
he could have cannon, bells, and anvils 
with every piece he played, not only on 
account of the audience, but because he 
enjoyed them himself.” 

He was one of the musical stars of the 
Centennial in 1876, sharing honors with 
Offenbach and Theodore Thomas. Not 
long before this Gilmore’s Gardens, housed 
in a huge structure between Madison and 
Fourth Avenues at Twenty-sixth Street, 
were opened, and here in the Summer of 
1875 Gilmore made an extraordinary rec¬ 
ord. He gave 150 consecutive concerts to 
crowded houses. On October 29, the last 
night and his benefit, more than 10,000 
persons jammed themselves inside the 
place to cheer him. The great moment 
was when Gilmore—his sideburns and 
chin-tuft were gone now, and a waxed 
moustache had taken their place—ap¬ 
peared with the three other great cornet- 
ists of the day, Arbuckle, Bent and Jules 
Levy, to play a quartette. 


“The King is Dead!'.’ 

O NE AFTERNOON, playing at the 
St. Louis Exposition, his heart gave 
way. A few hours later, on September 
24, 1892, all that was left of Patrick Sars- 
field Gilmore lay in the Lyndall Hotel— 
his wife and daughter and two ambassadors 
of the Church beside him, but never a 
single cornet to serenade him on his way. 
Two days later Sousa’s Band, at Plain- 
field, New Jersey, gave its first concert and 
as a gesture of affection played Gilmore’s 
The Voice of a Departed Soul. 

How the master would have relished 
that theatrical touch—but two days sepa¬ 
rating two eras! 

SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
MR. LEIGHTON’S ARTICLE 

1. Where was Gilmore born and when did 
he come to America? 

2. What famous soloists took part in the 
National Peace Jubilee? 

3. What were some of the unusual effects 
achieved? 

4. What did Gilmore seek for in forming 
the balanced band? 

5. Name several of Gilmore’s well-known 
compositions. 
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Little Visits to European ^Musical Shrines 

LONDON 

A World Music Center 

Twenty-third in the Series of Musical Travelogues 

<By James Francis Cooke 

PART I 


“Music has long been recognised as 
the most intimate and sensitive of all 
arts, uttering a language more delicate 
than speech, weaving a harmony more 
poised than line or form could ex¬ 
press.’’ 

THE RT. HON. DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 

Prime Minister of England, 1916-1922 
In a Jubilee Message to the Guildhall 
School of Music. 


T HE IMMORTAL SOUL of a coun¬ 
try lives in the creations of its 
constructive dreamers. The great¬ 
ness of Greece is the power and splendor 
of Sophocles, Plato, Archimedes, Pericles, 
Euripides, Aeschylus, and that magnificent 
procession of such infinite importance to all 
mankind. So in England—it is the Eng¬ 
land of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Spencer, 
Byron, Farraday, Darwin, Dickens, 
Crookes, Tennyson, Browning, Kelvin, 
Kipling and their contemporary colleagues, 
which must survive, should all else fall. 
They bespeak the real character of these 
remarkable people, with whom so many 
of us have a blood relationship, though the 
blood may be strained through three cen¬ 
turies of Yankeeism. In these and in their 
works reside the spirit and history of Eng¬ 
land, the England which always has put a 
premium upon dependability, honest work¬ 
manship, good sportsmanship and a clear 
conscience. True, some Englishmen do not 
pay this premium; but the ideals are al¬ 
ways there, and they are the bulwarks of 
one of the greatest nations of all history. 
Side by side with these national traits 
there has developed a music which, from 
the time of Purcell, has been distinctive. 
Its national idioms, as seen in modern 
form from the pens of such men as the 
Australian Percy Grainger (whom we are 
proud to call an American citizen), Gus¬ 
tav Holst and Vaughan Williams, are just 
as distinguishably English as any roaring 
ditty that might have been sung at the 
Round Table of King Arthur. 

As you walk through the interminable 
streets of London, you soon see why Sir 
Edward Elgar’s Land of Hope and Glory 
{Pomp and Circumstance) was absorbed 
immediately by the British public. It is as 
characteristically English as the dynamic 
“Stars and Stripes Forever” of our beloved 
Sousa is undyingly American.' ‘The rum¬ 
bling, tumbling, thudding roar of the great 
metropolis seems to. be keeping time with 
Elgar’s meter. From the sedate states¬ 
man leaving the Houses of Parliament, to 
the little waitress in Lyons, Ltd., there is 
a feeling that at any moment they might 
stop their “Pomp and Circumstance” and 
be willing to join in singing Elgar’s in¬ 
spiring tune. And so, wherever there is 
British blood, be it in Cape Town, Sydney, 
Manitoba or Calcutta, when the band 


HIS MAJESTY PAYS TRIBUTE TO MUSIC 
King George entering the Royal College of Music, of which he is a Patron. 


versity town. Alas, we Americans are often 
judged by our worst products, while the 
best are forgotten. Rotten movies, that are 
a libel on American life, and monstrous 
jazz are presented abroad as our foremost 
products. What can we do about it? 

Modern American inventions have, how¬ 
ever, contributed much to English life, but 
not without the excision of a certain British 
color that we used to know and admire. 
We well recollect a visit in days gone by, 
to a stationer in Trafalgar Square. After 
waiting five minutes for someone to serve 
us, we approached a clerk, who, with a re¬ 
frigerating smile, asked us if we would not 
be good enough to come again on the fol¬ 
lowing morning, as the shop was to close in 
about twenty minutes and he wanted to 
make up his accounts. All this has now 
changed in London. Selfridge of Chicago 
is magnificently installed in New Regent 
Street; and, save for the different currency, 


strikes up Sir Edward’s stately melody, 
there is something that brings them all 
very close to Buckingham Palace. 


The Process of Tears 

I ONDON HAS CHANGED enormous- 
J ly since the writer first knew it. 
Whether it is aware of it or not, it has 
in some sections been woefully American¬ 
ized. Perhaps it has adopted many Amer¬ 
ican creations which may be advantageous. 
Let us hope so. We have so much in our 
country of which we may be justly proud 
and which we gladly share. Certainly 
America has left some ugly commercial 
blemishes on the British landscape. We 
can hardly get accustomed to an Oxford 
don in cap and gown, rushing on a bicycle 
past a red and gold front three and six¬ 
pence store that looks for all the world 
as though it had been yanked out of the 
Bronx and dumped down on the old Uni- 



“I would that from John o’ Groat’s 
to Land’s End the glorious satisfaction 
of music were well known in every 
heart and home.” 

THE RT. HON. J. RAMSAY MACDONALD 
Prime Minister of England 
In a Jubilee Message to the Guildhall 
School of Music. 


you hardly would realize that you are not 
in the latest American department store. 
Now there are probably as many knuckle¬ 
polishing clerks in the heart of London as 
the best (or worst) American selling 
technic could desire—and American 
methods, business machinery routine, opti¬ 
mism and ambition (which we trace to the 
English Samuel Smiles) can be noted 
everywhere in the thundering British 
metropolis. Somehow we are glad that 
we knew London before the Great War. 

The Rational Angle 

D O NOT EXPECT to grasp the musi¬ 
cal viewpoint of London in a few 
weeks, a few months or a few years. This 
calls for generations; and either you get 
it or don’t get it, and that is all there 
is about it. The English viewpoint on so 
many things is very different from that 
of the rest of the world. For instance, 
the writer’s generic definition of a gentle¬ 
man has always been, “A gentleman is a 
man who is incapable of doing an ignoble 
thing.” This might cover Abraham Lin¬ 
coln, Mark Twain and Will Rogers; but 
it just wouldn’t do at all in London. The 
English definition is, paradoxically, far 
broader and far narrower. That is the 
reason why Somerset Maugham writes of 
his friend, Arnold Bennett, “He was never 
what in England is technically known as a 
gentleman, but he was not vulgar any more 
than the traffic surging up Ludgate Hill is 
vulgar.” Thus, when you visit London 
you must, if you would approach the Eng¬ 
lish idea, drop, for the time being, your 
eagle feathers and try to see things through 
lion’s eyes. 

One distinctive quality in the British 
viewpoint is the national fealty to old 
melodies and to artists of other days. This 
is as English and quite as substantial as 
the Tower of London itself. Loyalty is 
one of the finest of human traits; and the 
people of “the tight little island” make a 
fetish of it. Publishers in England know 
that the public is not fickle and clings 
magnificently to a composition, once it has 
met with wide popular approval. This 
accounts, in a measure, for their long de¬ 
votion to the works of Handel and the 
compositions of Mendelssohn. There are 
innumerable illustrations of this in the 
more popular field, the best perhaps being 
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Sir Arthur Sullivan’s setting of Adelaide 
Procter’s poem, The Lost Chord. England 
has been industriously seeking “the lost 
chord” for many decades; and the quest 
is still on. 

Far be it from our desire to cavil at 
this quasi-sacred work, which marked the 
fading Victorian period. We confess that 
we used to sing it with great enthusiasm, 
producing an effect which the auditors may 
have regarded as devotional, serio-comic 
or melodramatic. Now, we look upon it 
with a kind of domestic reverence akin to 
that we render Auld Lang Syne. We used 
to play it on the organ; we have conducted 
it with choirs; and once, years ago, we ac¬ 
companied a celebrated singer in it, prior 
to her appearance at a Queen’s Hall Con¬ 
cert. She was a dear old lady, who was 
born in New York, went to London in her 
younger years, captured the public with a 
rich contralto voice, and never lost her 
public, even though her vocal powers 
diminished tragically. When we heard her 
sing in her home the songs she was to 
present before an audience of two thou¬ 
sand London music lovers at a Queen’s 
Hall “Pop,” we dreaded going to the con¬ 
cert to witness what promised to be a cer¬ 
tain catastrophe. We did not know the 
London public. When she appeared on 
the stage she was greeted with the same 
kind of cheers that in America are usually 
reserved for some venerable baseball mag¬ 
nate. She sang, and sang execrably, and 
received an ovation. There she was, dear 

old Mme. - in the flesh. Dear 

old Mme. -, whom father and 

mother and grandfather and grandmother 
heard, God bless her! I actually believe 

that Mme. - might have mooed 

like an asthmatic cow and brought down 
the house. 

A Shrine of Apollo 

Q UEEN’S HALL in Portman Place— 
for years the holy of holies of British 
music—is still one of the leading audi¬ 
toriums of the world. Therein have oc¬ 
curred many of the finest concerts the 
world has ever heard, many of which were 
given by the greatest British orchestras, 
under the most eminent leaders, including 
Richter, Nikisch, Sir Henry Wood, Sir 
Hamilton Harty, Landon Ronald, and 
Albert Coates. Today it is the central 
auditorium of much that is best in Euro¬ 
pean musical art; and artists all over the 
world look forward to an appearance at 
Queen's Hall. Mr. Walter Eastman, well 
known in musical and music publishing 
circles here and abroad, to whom the writer 
is indebted for valuable information, writes 
us that “Queen’s Hall is still, I think, the 
leading and most famous concert hall in Great 
Britain—I think I may say in Europe.” 

Queen’s Hall seats twenty-five hundred 
people; Wigmore Hall, six hundred; 
Aeolian Hall, five hundred; Grotean-Stein- 
weg Hall, five hundred; and Central 
Hall Westminster, twenty-seven hundred. 
Queen’s Hall was dedicated on December 
second of 1893, with an orchestral con¬ 
cert conducted by Sir Frederic Cowen. A 
week before, however, the new hall had 
been seen by the London public, when the 
famous Coldstream Guards Band took part. 
Larger than the older St. James’s Hall 
(now demolished), which had been for 
many decades the center of London concert 
life, Queen’s Hall soon became one of the 
busiest musical spots in the world. 

Where Commerce Consorts with Art 

S OMEHOW, there has been an opinion 
long prevalent in America that, while 
almost any country on the European con¬ 
tinent might naturally be expected to be 
innately musical, England, so distinctly a 
mercantile country, could not possibly be 
a great musical center. John Philip Sousa, 
who knew England well from numerous 
tours, always insisted that the British love 
for music was more far reaching and more 
sincerely devoted than that of any other 
country on that side of the Atlantic. Mr. 




Leslie A. Boosey, head of the distinguished days particularly rich in , 

English publishing firm, Boosey and Com- certs; and 1932 saw t e , 

pany, and chairman of the Performing a new orchestra known as e 

Rights Society (which controls all Brit- Philharmonic Orchestra which came into 
ish broadcasting), and one of the most being mainly through the activities of Sir 
gifted and experienced men in international Thomas Beecham, who was. anxious to 
publishing circles, has, at the request of amalgamate the best professional players 
• - one large orchestra on Con¬ 

tinental lines. The London 
Symphony Orchestra at 
first joined in the nego- 


the writer, furnished the folloi 
information about the present 
day musical situation 
Great Britain. - 

“The most impor¬ 
tant factor in th 
musical life of 
London, since th 
war, undoubted¬ 
ly has been the 
creation of 
the British 
Broadcast¬ 
ing Corpora¬ 
tion, which, 


tiations, but withdrew 
when the risk of 
losing their long 
standing prestige 
and identity 
became evi¬ 
dent; but Sir 
Thomas nev- 
ertheless 
proceeded 
with his 
plans and 
the orches- 


th the 


Symphony 
Orchestra, 
the London 

cessity occupy ■WfcJI Philharmonic 

domi- Orchestra, and 

nating position ii. -lm— j 

the nui-iral life. BroadcastingCor- 

mit ' 'illy of London -. UMTf'Jr juration Symphony 

country. three 

“The Promenade chestras in London 

Concerts, which were giving a regular se- 

run for so many ries of concerts. It 

years by Chappell’s, sir EDWARD ELGAR, O.M., K.C.V.O. is possibly for this 
in the days when Masfer of the k; > s Muskk reason that the vocal 

that firm was under ' concerts have been 

the direction of Wil- somewhat eclipsed, 

liam Boosey, have been for some years though of course the Royal Choral Society 
taken over by the British Broadcasting still continues its series at the Royal Al- 
Corporation, who, with the vast sums at bert Hall. Probably the most successful 

their disposal and their enormous power innovation on their part has been the 

of advertis¬ 
ing, have de¬ 
veloped this 

"i i i" WmM , Tayln 

a UK - ■]»«? / ‘‘TsM 

where they 


than ever the 
outstanding 

London’s mu¬ 
sical life. The 
summer sea¬ 
son, as you 
may know, 
lasts for eight 

mencing the 
middle of 
August and 
ending in Oc¬ 
tober ; while 
in one year 
at least there 
was the in¬ 
troduction of 
a further 
fortnight’s 
Promenades 
in January. 

“Nobody 
who has 
stood among 


Albert Hall 
as one vast 
stage. This 
innovation 

cessful that 
a series of 
performances 
lasting for a 
fortnight has 
been given 
each season 
for the last 
four years. 

“R oyal” 
Music 
Schools 
“'T 1 H E 

1 ROY¬ 
AL ACAD- 
E M Y o f 
Music and 
the Royal 
College of 
Music con¬ 
tinue to be 
the leading 
schools ; 
while Trinity 
College of 
Music, with 
i t s cheaper 

that London is not a musical city. °The CmTldhVl^ 

Beethoven, Bach and Wagner nights are Academy of Music have made big strides^ 
the most successful. London is in these the last few years, mainly on ac ount of the 


the 

crowd that 
throngs the 
Queen’s Hall 
night after 
night, even 
during the 

hottest weather of August, could suggest course, has 


increased interest of music educationalists 
in the teaching of music in the elementary 
schools. 

“Covent Garden has fallen on very diffi¬ 
cult times; and the “season,” as it existed 
in the brilliant days before the war, has 
disappeared. The “Old Vic,” which’pre¬ 
sents opera to the masses, at popular 
prices, continues to flourish under Mi ss 
Baylis’s able direction. Sadler’s Wells 
has been rebuilt as a fine modern theater. 
It is under the same direction and fulfills 
the same role in North London. These two 
houses now figure in the operatic combine 
with the Imperial League of Opera, the 
Covent Garden Syndicate and the B.B.C. 
Sir Thomas Beecham being the artistic di¬ 
rector of the group. This fusion of in¬ 
terests, which has been in the air for a 
considerable time, was only consummated 
during 1932; but it gives great hope for 
the future development of opera in this 
country.” 

The Popular "Pops" 

M R. BOOSEY MENTIONS the fa¬ 
mous Chappell popular concerts. 
They began in January, 1859. They were 
at first given for an admission of half a 
guinea (then about $2.50). St. James’s 
Hall, however, was sufficiently large 
enough to admit the public to unreserved 
seats for a shilling. The word “popular” 
is one of the loosest in the English lan¬ 
guage—the general inference being, how¬ 
ever, that anything that is exclusively 
patronized by the public is popular, whether 
the music provided is composed of light 
ballads and salon pieces or of the most pro¬ 
found works of great masters. Thus we 
find, at the popular concerts during the 
years, programs of old and cherished “war 
horses” from torn ballad albums as well 
as really great organic creations performed 
by no less than Joseph Joachim and Clara 
Schumann. 

Royal Albert Hall in Kensington is the 
largest of the English music halls and pos¬ 
sesses one of the large organs of the 
world. This great, oval shaped auditorium 
is built much after the manner of a cov¬ 
ered stadium. With the section for orches¬ 
tra and chorus at one end, it is capable of 
seating ten thousand people. It was a 
fitting memorial for the Prince Consort of 
Queen Victoria. 

Francis Charles Augustus Albert Em¬ 
manuel was the second son of Ernest, 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha (1819-1861). 
He married Queen Victoria in 1840 and 
entered the difficult position of a King 
who was not King. He was a most worthy 
and amiable monarch, who had a practical 
knowledge of music and played (accord¬ 
ing to Mendelssohn) exceedingly well 
During his life in England he became far 
more than an ordinary patron of music 
and devoted an unofficial support to all 
great musical enterprises, attending all 
major first performances in England, with 
a natural inclination to Mendelssohn’s 
works. Thus when we learn from public 
prints that H. R. H. the Prince of Wales 
is very clever at the keyboard, we can 
easily trace the origin of his gifts to at 
least one great-grandparent. 

Queen Victoria, herself, was educated 
in music; and years ago, in Kensington 
Palace, we were shown a manuscript book 
containing pieces copied by the Princess- 
copied because her parents believed in bring¬ 
ing up the children with strict economy. 
(Continued in next Etude) 


THE SEAT OF THE MIGHTY 
The Coronation Chair, which has been used by British 
rulers for centuries. It may be seen in Westminster 
Abbey, British Royalty have been famous music patrons. 


Sought Identification 

Charming as he generally was, Saint- 
Saens could be equally caustic on occasion. 
Once in a drawing-room, a fond mother 
asked him to play the accompaniment for a 
duet her two daughters wished to sing. 
With perfect urbanity, Saint-Saens ac¬ 
quiesced. Halfway through the piece, 
however, he turned and asked: “Madame! 
Will you kindly tell me which of the*® 
young ladies you desire me to accompany- 
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FREDERIC CHOPIN 

From a portrait by his friend, F. V. 
Delacroix. 


T HE WORKS of Chopin show the 
hand of an incomparable master, and 
they often show a sudden stroke of 
genius. Not one of them sounds laborious; 
not one is burdened with mere formulae. 
And yet he who enraptured with his im¬ 
provisations a Thalberg, a Liszt, a Berlioz, 
a Meyerbeer labored unremittingly over 
some of his creations. His False in A flat. 
Op. 42, proves this fact almost more than 
any other of his compositions, as the writer 
will attempt to show. 

The effects on us of the masterpieces of 
our musical literature are various. Oft- 
times a theme seizes our fancy and the 
work takes hold of us; then follow doubts 
and our interest wavers. 

But the case is quite different when we 
come to know a composition which once 
seemed strange, even unintelligible, to us. 
At first we turn away from it. By chance we 
hear it a second and a third time, either 
in the concert hall or among friends. Now 
this or that passage begins to interest us, 
and our original coldness toward the piece 
is changed into enthusiasm. We think we 
know nothing more beautiful. We fall in 
love with the composition. This is what 
happens to many musicians in regard to 
numerous works of Robert Schumann, his 
“Kreisleriana, Op. 16,” his “Fantasie, Op. 
17,” his “Humoreske, Op. 20.” It occurs 
often with the later works of Beethoven, 
his last sonatas and his last quartets, also 
with many works of Bach and other , com¬ 
posers. 

Where Familiarity Breeds Enchantment 

T HERE IS a third case: we hear or 
play a piece which interests us immedi¬ 
ately, dazzles, enchants us. We study it, 
test it carefully while we study, place every 
measure under the magnifying glass as a 
conscientious jeweler does diamonds and 
pearls. And behold! We suffer no disillu¬ 
sion. We continually discover new charms. 
Even more, our changing mood and hu¬ 
mour enable us to see the work in ever- 
changing lights and colors, as if a beautiful 
landscape took on new beauties under 
changing lights. This happens to us often 
with Beethoven and likewise with Chopin. 

With regard to the A flat False, Op. 42, 
it is more than probable that Chopin car¬ 
ried this piece in his mind long before it 
took on its final form. Glancing over the 
waltzes which he composed previous to this 
one finds two others in the same key, both 
composed much earlier and both containing 
passages which are recognizable although 
altered, in opus 42. 

One of these waltzes is numbered Op. 
69, No. 1, and would therefore appear to 
have been composed long after Op. 42. But 
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Qhopin’s ^Masterly Valse in 
A Flat, Op. 42 

A Detailed Lesson Analysis by the Eminent Uirtuoso 

<By Moriz Rosenthal 

This lesson was translated for The Etude by Florence Leonard. The music 
in dn especially edited edition will be found in the Music Section of this issue 


Since January, 1913, The Etude Music Magazine has presented fifty-eight Master Lessons on works 
of the greatest composers. These lesson analyses have been made by many of the most eminent piano virtuosi 
of all time. We are proud of this notable contribution to the art. To the self-help student, as well as to 
the teacher, these lessons are of monumental value. 


it is known that this waltz was composed 
when Chopin was about twenty years old, 
at the time when he was in love with Mile. 
Maria, daughter of Count Wodzinska, and 
that it was dedicated to her. One may 
even suppose that in this waltz Chopin 
wished to create a spiritual portrait of his 
Beloved. The friends of his youth have 
related that he willingly drew such tone 
portraits from the keys, when he was asked 
to do so. In him every impression turned 
to music. Indeed he said to his friend of 
later years, the great painter, Delacroix, of 
Paris, that he heard no glass tinkle, no 
insect hum, that a melody did not occur 
to him 1 (With our modern composers this 
does not seem to be the case.) It was 
Delacroix who painted a magnificent por¬ 
trait of Chopin, making him a very god 
among artists and men. 

Chopin’s portrait of his betrothed (whose 
parents had given their consent to a mar¬ 
riage only on condition that Chopin’s 
health should improve) seems not to have 
satisfied the young Master, for he buried 
it in his desk drawer. It was given out 
after his death, together with other posthu¬ 
mous works, by his pupil, Fontana, and 
published by Schlesinger, in Berlin. 

The passage which seems to have hovered 
in Chopin’s mind as a parallel to the 
secondary theme of Op. 42 (measures 57 
to 70) is the following: 





If the moods of the two waltzes are com¬ 
pared, the early waltz will be found to be 
sad, melancholy, while the later one, Op. 
42, written in Paris in his. more mature 
years, is brimming over with the joy of 
living. (Phrasing and interpretation will 
be considered later.) 

Still more striking is the similarity be¬ 
tween a famous passage of Op. 42 and one 
in the False Brillante, Op. 34, No. 1. This 
is proof that Chopin bore with him for a 
long time the idea of this passage, until 
in Op. 42 he found its true shape, richer 
in harmony, more elegant in pianistic form. 

Compare Op. 34 No. 1, 




and Op. 42, measures 41 to 56, and it is 
easy to see how far the second conception 
rises above the first. 

There follow the analysis of Op. 42 and 
the explanation of some of the musical 
subtleties which it contains. 

The waltz opens with a trill of eight 
measures which conjures up at once the 
expectation of a virtuoso piece. But in 
fact this trill with the two notes which 
form its closing turn ( Nachschlag ) is the 
beginning of the lower voice, interesting in 
its harmonies, which accompanies the chief 
theme and itself begins with the rhythmic 
augmentation of the afterbeat. 


Ex. 3 



See measures 1 to 8. 

This device in itself is ingenious, but how 
amazing it is to observe that the melody 
cf the chief theme is not written in ’ half 
notes and quarter notes, as had always been 
the custom. But for the first time in the 
literature of music this theme is conceived 
in two notes of equal value for each meas¬ 
ure, two dotted quarters (three-eighths in 
value). See measures 9 and 10. 

The three quarter notes of the bass com¬ 
bine with these two melody notes thus: 
the second quarter of the bass sounds 
before the second note of the right hand’s 
melody; the third quarter of the bass 
sounds after it, measure after measure. 
This gives rise to a curious illusion. We 
seem to see how several couples are danc¬ 
ing past each other, in waltz tempo. 

Thus Chopin has already indicated the 
poetic program which may have hovered in 
his imagination-^the idea of a Parisian 
Ball, with its elegance, its coquetry, its 
brilliancy, its allurement. But, before 
dwelling on this program, the writer wishes 
to point out the musical phrasing of the 
principal theme (melody). 

See measures 1-40. 

In this musical ball-fete we do not seem 
to be breathing our ordinary tedious mix¬ 
ture Of oxygen and nitrogen with traces of 
argon and helium, but pure oxygen. Gaily 
the couples circle in and out. But in meas¬ 
ure 40 a short trill on A flat leads to 
that famous passage of sixteen measures, 
which occurs not fewer than six times in 
this piece (with some alteration in the fifth 
and sixth appearances) and which, there¬ 
fore, must have seemed to Chopin very 
important. Here, in this elegant, polished 
second theme one can imagine a single 
aristocratic pair who seem to be not at all 


concerned with the passionate moods of the 
other dancers. Indeed, a musician who has 
“ears in the back of his head” may in 
measures 46-48 hear a faint rustle of silk 
skirts. 

The interesting structure of this waltz 
“in Rondo form,” as it may well be 
called, because of the recurrence of this 
passage after each subsidiary theme, can 
be made clear. Contrast the separate epi¬ 
sodes, sparkling with life, with the calm 
poetry of the sixteen measure passage, set 
forth with elegant certainty, to which also 
belongs an exquisite pianissimo (with II 
Pedal, una corda ) from the 25th to the 40th 
measure. 

After the first entrance of this passage, 
there follows a secondary theme which is 
almost always interpreted wrongly, that is, 
in the sense of the German waltz, with the 
accent on the first quarter note. But here 
Chopin was apparently possessed by his 
Polish temperament and introduced an epi¬ 
sode which should rather be played in ma¬ 
zurka style. The writer now always takes 
(at all events, in the repetition) the first 
eight measures of the mazurka-rhythm with 
the accent on the third quarter note. (Usual 
interpretation, measures 58 to 72.) The 
writer’s interpretation is as follows: 

Ex. 4 


r 






Every sensitive musician will agree with 
me in designating the customary render¬ 
ing, with the accent on the first quarter 
note, as uninteresting, even monotonous. 

Next the lovers glide by; then comes 
the passage episode. 

Then comes sixteen measures which con¬ 
tain less of musical value (89 to 104). 
It is a rare occurrence with Chopin and 
is explained by the fact that he clearly 
wished to portray, here, the ball orchestra, 
which takes no interest in the more intimate 
events of the ball. Moreover, these sixteen 
measures afford a brilliant contrast to the 
passage episode which recurs again. 

Now, after the third repetition of the 
dance-poem measures, enters an episode 
which is full of Chopin’s persuasiveness and 
enchantment, presenting, apparently, a 
declaration of love. However, it does not 
reach the irresistible climax of other canti¬ 
lenas in waltzes of the great poet, such as 
that splendid one in B flat in the C sharp 
minor waltz, or the beginning (principal 
theme) of the posthumous A flat, marked 
by Fontana Op. 69 No. 1, or the glorious 
cantilenas from the A minor waltz. This 
one from Op. 42 shows a strong Parisian 
element, less of the Polish; but it is full 
of elegance and ingenuity (measures 121 
to 164). 
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The cantilena leads into the passage epi¬ 
sode, which for the fourth (and last) time 
appears without alteration and goes over 
into the reprise of the chief theme. This, 
however, comes to a sudden and dramatic 
close in its 29th measure (measure 210). 
What of this ending? 

Sorrows Misinterpreted 

C HOPIN was far less often in a hu¬ 
morous mood than were Haydn and 
Beethoven or Mozart, and the attempts of 
the Polish writers like Kleczinski, for 
example, to make him out as chiefly a 
humorous composer betray the deepest mis¬ 
understanding of him. Kleczinski has in¬ 
terpreted an A minor mazurka of the 
deepest, brooding sorrow as a piece of 
humor, furnished it with a ridiculously un- 
poetic program, and named it “the little 
Jew” (“Zydek”). 

As a fourteen year old boy the writer 
was giving concerts in Warsaw and there 
became acquainted with Kleczinski at the 
house of the banker Mendelssohn (no rela¬ 
tion of the great composer !). Even then 
he wondered at Kleczinski’s flagrant mis¬ 
understanding of the true greatness of 
Chopin. The writer was the more horri¬ 
fied to learn that an excellent writer on 
musical subjects as well as a musician and 
a biographer of Chopin, Hugo Leichentritt, 
took Kleczinski’s poor joke in earnest and 
treated this mazurka (which is a monu¬ 
ment to despair) as a Zydek-Maaurka. 

But there were moments when Chopin 
developed a clever humor which did not 
conflict with the greatness of his art. To 
these rare moments belong, for example, 
the F major Walts, Op. 34 No. : 3, the ma¬ 
zurka in B major and the B flat mazurka. 
Op. 7 (where, for instance, an ascending 
scale of an octave and a half, descending 
a half octave, is metamorphosed into ma¬ 
zurka rhythm). In the Walts. Op. 42, at 
the point where the principal theme, in its 
29th measure (measure 210), breaks sud¬ 
denly off, the two melody notes of this 
measure repeat, twice, an octave lower, and 
are completed by a third measure (212). 


Here it is plain to see that an awkward 
dancer has stumbled in the crowd, lost his 
balance and rhythm, and turned about on 
the same spot, in order to get into the 
rhythm again. (I challenge anyone to give 
me another explanation of those three 
ominous measures!) ! i 

This little episode which often occurs at 
a ball (especially with the dancers of 
Chopins’ generation, where extraordinary 
technic and endurance were required for 
dancing) has a decided influence on the 
continuation of the waltz. The spirit of 
the piece is enormously enhanced, the calm 
dance of the noble pair becomes an orgy 
(as if it were hardly worth while to pre¬ 
serve aristocratic reserve after such a mis¬ 
hap), the ball-orchestra is heard again, 
Chopin modulates through A major and 
back to A flat major, and a splendid chord 
of the second discloses a new dimension in 
the bass, which strides down the following 

Ex.6 

All these eight measures appeal to great 
musicians and great pianists alike (meas¬ 
ures 249 to 256). 

After those eight measures four others 
modulate to D major and back to A flat 
major, and for the sixth and last time the 
passage episode is introduced, raising it¬ 
self, this time, to a most passionate out¬ 
burst, and closing with an accelerando of 
thirteen measures partly derived from the 
principal theme. 

Now, how to study this most difficult 
(technically, at least) of all Chopin waltzes ? 

1) Don’t underrate the difficulty of the 


beginning trill! Fingers two and three 
provide the most natural of all fingerings, 
but many pianists use two and four. A 
very brilliant trill can be achieved with 
the fingering one and three. 

Trills should be practiced as fast as one 
can. Slow practicing has no result what¬ 
ever. The hand should always feel re¬ 
laxed, and any movement of the hand and 
forearm may prove beneficial, especially if 
one is using the fingering with the thumb. 
The afterbeat must be played slowly in 
order that the musical listener may per¬ 
ceive that it is the beginning of the lower 

2) The principal theme of the waltz 
offers hardly any difficulty for the right 
hand (meas. 9 to 12, 25, 28 and so forth). 
The left hand must be played lightly and 
very clearly, and must therefore be sub¬ 
jected to special study. For this it is 
particularly important that the eyes be 
turned away from the keyboard and the 
left hand be practiced much without the 
right. 

3) The passage episode which recurs six 
times (measures 40 and those that follow) 
is the kernel of the technical difficulties of 
the piece. It must be practiced at first 
with exact observation of the marks of 
expression and fingering, very slowly. 
Each separate tone must take its part in 
the crescendos of the ascending passages 
and the decrcscendos of the descending, but 
must also often be practiced with perfectly 
equal tones. 

The one exception is the thumb which 
is to be raised hardly at all and must 
make a tone which is weaker than that of 
the other fingers. It is especially impor¬ 
tant that the arm should be kept loose and 
free and that the fingers, as in all legatis- 
simo passages, should be lifted very little. 
This principle is derived from Chopin him¬ 
self. (His pupil, Carl Mikuli, with whom 
the writer studied as a boy of ten, always 
referred to Chopin’s custom.) The writer 
himself has good reason to know that this 
manner of practice and performance goes 
back as far as Kalkbrenner—that excellent 
pianist and very indifferent composer who 
lived at that time in Paris, and who played 
the piano and so amazed the twenty year 
_ old Chopin that the latter wished to be¬ 
come his pupil 1 

Teacher as Pupil 

T HE END OF the matter was that 
Kalkbrenner required Chopin to prom¬ 
ise to remain with him as pupil three years 
and during that time not to appear in 
public. But Chopin’s family, as well as 
his teacher of composition in Warsaw, Eis¬ 
ner, suspected some trick, and feared that 
Kalkbrenner wished to restrain Chopin 
from playing in public for three years in 
order to make Chopin’s style his own, and 
then to adorn with it the insipid virtuosity 
of Kalkbrenner. In other words he wished 
to learn from his pupil in order that he 
might put to his own use the fruits of 
this genius. This was hardly ethical; yet 
Kalkbrenner’s self-satisfaction was so great 
(on this point read Heine’s criticisms of 
the music in Paris) that he may well have 
thought that he was superior to Chopin 
who was then very modest in manner. 

Nevertheless, Kalkbrenner is to be cred¬ 
ited with discovering the important prin¬ 
ciple (wrongly contested by the moderns) 
of the loose wrist for octaves and staccato, 
and also the right manner of executing 
legatissimo passages. Of both these dis¬ 
coveries the “Memoirs” of Sir Charles 
Halle (a famous pianist and conductor of 
German origin who later lived and worked 
in Manchester) give' incontestible proof. 

4) The second (mazurka like) subsidiary 
theme (its prototype in the waltz, Op. 69, 
is also to be accented on the third beat) 
demands no especial technical study (meas¬ 
ures 58 to 72). 

5) But, on the contrary, the double notes 
on the. dominant of D flat, in the third 
subsidiary, are among the most difficult 
(Continued on page 265) 
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RECORDS AND RADIO 

By Peter Hugh Reed 
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J UST WHAT the propagation of opera 
via the radio will do toward perpetu¬ 
ating its future existence one can only 
conjecture. Anything as widely reaching 
and revolutionary as radio is almost certain 
to engender differences of opinion. Un¬ 
questionably new approbation will be 
awakened and new prejudices created. 
There is no law to govern universal approv¬ 
al. And, after all, radio at best is an 
incongruous medium through which to 
produce complete operas. (Abridged per¬ 
formances, especially arranged for radio, 
may be excepted.) 

On the whole, however, the operatic 
broadcasts which emanate from the Metro¬ 
politan Opera House on Saturday afternoons 
(by courtesy of Lucky Strike Cigarettes) 
should do much to re-awaken and es¬ 
tablish new interest in the perpetuity of 
this form of entertainment. As far back 
as 1926, the late Adolf Weissmann, one 
of the most discerning critics of his day, 
stated his belief that “Nothing could 
awaken a greater desire for an immediate, 
living impression than the hearing (via 
radio) of beautiful, expressive and power¬ 
ful operatic voices without a sight of the 
singer’s personality and gesture.” To our 
way of thinking most of the broadcasts 
from the Metropolitan cannot fail but do 
this. The rare musical experiences afford¬ 
ed by complete performances via radio of 
such operas as “Tristan and Isolde,” “Die 
Walkiire,” “Tannhauser,” “Aida” and “Don 
Giovanni,” sung as they are (and only can 
be sung) at the Metropolitan, are almost 
certain to stimulate a desire among listen¬ 
ers to be spectators as well as auditors 
at some future performance. 

Polyphony at its Purest 

T O TURN to recorded music, let us be¬ 
gin by considering the recently released 
recording of Bach’s “Fifth Brandenburg 
Concerto” (Victor discs 7863-7864). It has 
been pertinently stated that Bach’s “Bran¬ 
denburg Concertos” are “the purest prod¬ 
ucts of his polyphonic style.” Although 
there is no doubt that their popularity has 
been attested, it is, however, ito exaggera¬ 
tion to say that it will be further increased 
by recordings. 

The “Fifth Brandenburg Concerto,” 
which employs a flute, violin and piano as 
its concertino, was recorded in Paris by 
the Ecole Normale Chamber Orchestra with 
the assistance of Cortet (flute), Thibaud 
(violin), and Cortot (piano). The per¬ 
formance, like that of the “Sixth” recorded 
by the same orchestra and two of the same 
assisting artists, is veritably a perfect one. 
To date,, four of the six “Brandenburg 
Concertos” have been made available in 
this country. It is to be hoped that the 
issuance of the other two will follow short¬ 
ly since they also have been recorded in 
Europe. The “Fifth Brandenburg Con¬ 
certo,” Fuller-Maitland tells us, “is one of 
the most exhilarating things in music, 
masterly in design and effect, giving us a 
characteristic portrait of the composer in 
his natural mood of healthy optimism.” To 
our knowledge no one has described this 
work with greater acumen. 

Sounds of Three Centuries Ago 

M USIC OF the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, played by the 
instruments of the time, are expressively set 
forth by the American Society of Ancient 
Instruments, a Philadelphia organization 
which first engaged public attention in 


1929, on Victor discs 7873 and 1635. The 
poetic and tonal qualities of this music 
seem like expressions from another world, 
a world buried in the shadows, the hopes 
and the aspirations of bygone days. There 
is an inner harmony and peace to this 
music expressed in this manner which 
makes it completely alien to the reproduc¬ 
tion of our day. One sits back, listens 
and dreams of the stately manners and 
grace of an old-world court, and the spirit 
relaxes through the tonal tranquillity of the 
music. 

The larger disc contains a Pavaite and 
Galliard by William Byrd and also a 
Chaconne by Henry Purcell, and the 
smaller disc contains a Divertissement by 
Jean Joseph Mouret and Cltimene by An¬ 
tonio Gasparo Sacchini. The instruments 
used are the viole d’amonr, the quinton, the 
hasse de viole, the viole de gamba and the 
harpsichord. 

It is a curious and incongruous psychol¬ 
ogy which makes some record buyers shun 
an album of ten-inch records. We have 
never been able to comprehend that point of 
view, since the average difference between 
the musical playing time of the ten and 
twelve inch record is relatively slight 
Nevertheless there are those who decline 
to favor a work so issued. In the case of 
Columbia set No. 189, which contains 
Haydn’s “Military Symphony” on four ten 
inch discs, we hope that this arbitrary atti¬ 
tude will be forgotten, for this work is 
worthy of our attention. 

This symphony was written for Haydn’s 
second series of English concerts in 1794. 
Its sobriquet is said to have emanated from 
the fact that a certain military character 
was created by the usage of percussion in¬ 
struments in the second movement—more 
particularly perhaps from the bugle call 
employed in the Coda or extended finale 
of that movement. The work, in the record¬ 
ing, is performed by a German Record 
Company’s own orchestra (probably fifty 
pieces) under the direction of Hans Knap- 
pertsbusch. Although the performance is 
not the most finished, nor the recording the 
most brilliant, it is none the less an en¬ 
joyable one, which is, after all, the primary 
requisite. 

Music Sans Stage Action 

A MONG recent record lists, Victor in- 
- eluded a suite arranged from Pro- 
kofieff’s ballet “Pas d’Acier” (Discs 
11446-7). Although this music is expres¬ 
sively interpreted by Albert Coates, who 
professes a sympathetic feeling toward it, 
it fails, however, to sustain our interest. 
Divorced from the stage action or picture, 
for which it was conceived, its repetitive¬ 
ness and thematic triteness is doubly accen¬ 
tuated. The composer’s ingenuity with a 
modern orchestra, however, is excellently 
set forth. 

Emerson once said, “It is a happiness to 
find, amid the falsehood and griefs of the 
human race, a soul at intervals born to be¬ 
hold and create beauty.” Although these 
words were written in reference to Michael 
Angelo and his art, they might well have 
been written to apply to Ernest Bloch and 
his art; for Bloch's music is significant in 
its originality, its intellectual and emotional 
synthesis, its deeply poetic ferver and its 
elementalism. In an age which refutes 
such fundamentals of the art of music as 
beauty, melody and sentiment, his work 
is outstanding in its exploitation of these 
(Continued on page 2 65) 
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VYCusic ‘Popular at the 13ime 
of Lincoln 

c By Pearl Brown Brands 

Many Songs of Rational Importance Were Written During This Period 


S INCE THE lifetime of Abraham Lin¬ 
coln extended from three years before 
the beginning of the War of 1812 to 
the close of the Civil War, much of the 
music popular in America during that 
period was of a patriotic nature. 

In the years between 1809. and 1865, 
people throughout this country were in¬ 
spired and thrilled by such songs as Yankee 
Doodle, Hail Columbia, The Star Span¬ 
gled Banner, America and The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic. And, because the 
impulse of patriotism was so strong during 
this era, almost every musician of any 
ability tried to express his feelings in music. 
Especially was this true during the Civil 
War, as is shown by the fact that hundreds 
and hundreds of patriotic compositions 
were written at that time. As a matter of 
fact, America produced more great patriotic 
songs during the four years of the Civil 
War than has any other country at any 
period in the history of the world. 

However, by no means all of the music 
in America during the fifty-six years that 
Abraham Lincoln lived was inspired by 
war. For those were the days when senti¬ 
mental songs and plantation melodies, such 
as the famous ones of Stephen Collins 
Foster, were very popular throughout the 
country. It was just before the Civil War 
that negro melodies were being popularized 
by traveling minstrel troupes and other 
theatrical performers. 

When Haydn Was Hooted 

T O SHOW what type of music was 
generally popular in America during 
the first years of the nineteenth century, 
Ritter, in his “Music in America,” tells 
that in New York some musicians were 
bombarded with eggs and vegetables be¬ 
cause they insisted upon playing a move¬ 
ment of a Haydn symphony when the 
audience demanded Yankee Doodle and 
The President’s March. 

As a matter of fact, about the only im¬ 
portant songs America had of her own at 
this time were Yankee Doodle and Hail 
Columbia, the tune of which was the favor¬ 
ite instrumental number of the period, The 
President’s March. English songs and 
tunes were still popular in America be¬ 
cause this country had not been broken 
away from England long enough to have 
much music of its own. 

Most of the colonists were too busy with 
national problems to be very musical- 
minded. Consequently, this country pos¬ 
sessed very few native composers during 
the first half of the nineteenth century. 
And, because of that fact, many of our 
songs written at this time consisted of 
American words set to popular foreign 
melodies. For example, the words of The 
Star Spangled Banner were set to the 
popular old English drinking song called 
To Anacreon in Heaven. The tunes of 
The Old Oaken Bucket and America were 
English airs. The melody of one of the 
great songs of the South during the Civil 
War, Maryland, My Maryland, was the 
German O Tannenbaum. 

Many of the old folk songs of Scotland 
and Ireland became known in America 
during the early years of the nineteenth 
century because a great number of Scotch 
and Irish people came to this land. And 
it is interesting to know that some of the 


songs which Abraham Lincoln liked best 
were the plaintive old Scotch songs, Annie 
Laurie, Auld Lang Syne, Cornin’ Thro’ 
the Rye, Mary Jo of Argyle, and especially 
Auld Robin Gray. 

Sea Songs and Land Songs 
ARIOUS sea songs as well as The Star 
Spangled Banner were the important 
musical results of the War of 1812. Many 
American musicians wrote songs of the 
sea because of the great popularity of Tom 
Bowling, The Lass Who Loved the Sailor 
and other famous songs of the English 
writer, Charles Dibdin. One sea song of 
this period, Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean, has become one of the national 
songs of America. This musical composi¬ 
tion is sometimes known as The Army and 
Navy Song because it praises both branches 
of service. 

An Englishman named Thomas Haynes 
Bayly was undoubtedly one of the most 
popular composers in America in the early 
nineteenth century. Two of his composi¬ 
tions, Gaily the Troubadour, and Long, 
Long Ago, have become practically folk 
songs of early America. Bayly wrote both 
the words and music for a number of songs, 
but many of his verses were set to music 
by American composers. 

During the years following the close of 
the War of 1812, many home songs were 
written, the two most popular being The 
Old Oaken Bucket and Home, Siveet Home. 
Curiously enough, John Howard Payne, 
who wrote the words of Home, Siveet 
Home, was a wanderer all his life. Payne 
himself said that often when he was in 
some great city he heard people singing 
or playing his Home, Sweet Home with¬ 
out his having even a shilling to buy his 
next meal or a place to- lay his head. Payne 
is said to have been stranded in Paris at 
the time he wrote the words of the world’s 
greatest song of home. 

The verses of our national anthem, 
America, were written by the Reverend 
Samuel F. Smith of the Park Street 
Church, Boston, for a children’s celebra¬ 
tion held in his church on July 4, 1832. 


The Ditty Deluge 

[)EN BOLT was the great sentimental 
/ > ditty of the period before the Civil 
War. It was the most universally beloved 
song of its time and is said to be the most 
popular song which America has ever pro¬ 
duced. 

Other sentimental songs which swept 
through the country like a cyclone were Dar¬ 
ling Nellie Gray and Oh, Susanna, both of 
which depicted the suffering of slave lovers. 
The theme of these two songs and others 
was a variation from the usual theme of 
the sentimental song of those days—the 
untimely end of that which is beloved and 
beautiful. 

Minstrel shows which were extremely 
popular in America during the early middle 
and latter parts of the nineteenth century 
produced a song literature of their own. 
The songs imitated the negro’s style of 
singing. Some of them copied his carefree 
disposition while others told of his troubles. 
The earliest popular negro melodies were 
Zip Coon, Long-Tailed Blue, Coal-Black 
Rose and Jim Crow. Later favorites in¬ 
cluded Big Sunflower, Wake Nicodemus, 
Old Dan Tucker, Dixie’s Land and numer¬ 
ous songs of Foster. 

Dixie’s Land, which became the great 
inspirational song of the South during the 
Civil War, was first sung in 1859 by 
Bryant’s famous Minstrel Show on Broad¬ 
way. This rollicking plantation song was 
written by one of the troupe’s members, 
Dan Emmett, of Ohio, as a “grand walk- 
around” for the company to sing and dance 
as the ending of their program. Imme¬ 
diately after its appearance, Dixie’s Land 
made a sensation and was sung and danced 
by minstrel companies all over the country. 
As we shall find out later, Abraham Lin¬ 
coln thought that Dixie’s Land was one 
of the best tunes ever written. 

Our Beloved Songster 

O F THE many writers of negro melo¬ 
dies, Stephen Collins Foster (1826- 
1864), stands out as the best, because he 
has given the world the most wonderful 
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idea of the beauty of negro music. Foster 
was one of the most popular song writers 
that America ever had, the charm of his 
songs—almost two hundred in number— 
lying in their simplicity, their directness and 
their pathos. 

Foster’s beautiful plantation melodies in¬ 
cluded Oh, Susanna, Old Uncle Ned, Old 
Folks at Home, “Nelly Bly, Old Black Joe, 
My Old Kentucky Home and Massa’s in 
de Cold, Cold Ground. Foster’s master¬ 
piece, Old Folks at Home, is one of the 
world’s greatest home-songs. 

Some of Foster’s popular sentimental 
songs were Gentle Annie, Willie, We Have 
Missed You, Come Where My Love Lies 
Dreaming, Hard Times Come Again No 
More. His best seller in the Fifties was 
Old Dog Tray. 

To show the widespread popularity of 
Old Folks at Home, a musical writer in 
the Albany State Register in 1852 said 
that this song “was on everybody’s tongue, 
and consequently in everybody’s mouth.” 
The writer continued with these observa¬ 
tions : “Pianos and guitars groan with it, 
night and day; sentimental young ladies 
sing it; sentimental young gentlemen warble 
it in midnight serenades; volatile young 
bucks hum it in the midst of their business 
and their pleasures; boatsmen roar it out 
at all times; all the bands play it; amateur 
flute players agonize over it at every spare 
moment; the street organs grind it out at 
every hour; the ‘singing stars’ carol it on 
the theatrical boards, and at concerts; the 
chambermaid sweeps and dusts to the 
measured cadence of Old Folks at Home; 
the butcher’s boy treats you to a strain or 
two of it as he hands in the steaks for 
dinner; the milk-man mixes it up strange¬ 
ly with the harsh ding-dong accompani¬ 
ment of his tireless bell; there is not a 
‘live darkey,’ young or old, but can whistle, 
sing, dance and play it, and throw in Ben 
Bolt for seasoning; indeed at every hour, 
at every turn, we are forcibly impressed 
with the interesting fact, that— 

“ 'Way down upon de Swanee Ribber, 

Far, far away, 

Dere’s wha my heart is turnin’ ebber, 

Dere’s wha de old folks stay.’ ” 

Minstrel troupes undoubtedly spread the 
popularity of Foster’s songs. And the 
popularity of his songs meant a more wide¬ 
spread interest in the Negro and in music 
in general. Foster’s beautiful old planta¬ 
tion melodies made people more sympa¬ 
thetic toward Negroes. 
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Music of the Concert Hall 

N OT ONLY were minstrel shows 
popular during the lifetime of Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln, but concerts, recitals and 
operatic productions were also rather well 
patronized. Some of the popular concert 
programs were devoted to ballads or to 
operatic selections. Other programs in¬ 
cluded light orchestral pieces and instru¬ 
mental solos. Some of the concerts were 
fur the benefit of the artists themselves, 
while others were for charity. For ex¬ 
ample, in New York in the year 1839, there 
was “A Vocal Concert for the benefit of 
the Respectable Aged and Indigent Female 
Assistance Society.” 

Some of the church music was of a state¬ 
ly character while other church music was 
of a revival istic, camp-meeting type. At 
a Great Union Performance of Sacred 
Music in the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York, in 1839, the New York Sacred Music 
Society was assisted by choirs from twenty 
surrounding towns, there being one thou¬ 
sand singers in all. 

During the first half of the nineteenth 
century, choral societies, orchestral and 
other musical organizations were being 
formed. Italian, French and German opera 
had taken root in this country and was 
becoming permanently established. For¬ 
eign artists were gaining a strong foot¬ 
hold here because most of the virtuosos 
were foreign artists who made periodic 
visits to this country. Jenny Lindas tour 
of America in the Fifties created a furor 
which had not been equaled. 

Just as there were few American vir¬ 
tuosos during this period, so were there 
few American composers of much ability. 
On the other hand, there were many per¬ 
sons who wrote music which was sung for 
a short time and then dropped. Especially 
was this the case during* the Civil War, 
when anyone who had any ability wrote 
some kind of patriotic song. 

Songs to 'Win a War 

M USIC had become popular to the ex¬ 
tent that people wanted to express 
their feelings in song. And people were 
so affected by music that by the time of 
the Civil War they believed that appropriate 
songs were necessary to the winning of the 
conflict. 

So it was, then, that both the North and 
the South were most anxious' to secure 
songs which would inspire to patriotism 
and military ardor. As a matter of fact, 
the North was so desirous of a suitable 
hymn that in May, 1861, a number of 
Northern gentlemen offered a prize of five 
hundred dollars or a medal of that value 
for a song which they could use. 

But, while the North and the South were 
most desirous of obtaining songs which 
would thoroughly represent their cause, 
curiously enough the great song of the 
South, Dixie’s Land, was written and com¬ 
posed by a Northerner, and the tune of the 
North’s best song, The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic, was the work of a Southerner. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, both 
the North and the South claimed The Star 
Spangled Banner as their hymn and flag. 
Very soon, however, both sides discovered 
that there was no reference made in the 
song to any emergency like that which had 
just arisen. Consequently, Northerners 
and Southerners hastened to secure songs 
which would represent their cause. And 
so it was that while the South fought to the 
tune of Dixie’s Land, Maryland, My Mary¬ 
land, and Bonnie Blue Flag, Northern sol¬ 
diers were inspired by The Battle Hymn, 
The Battle Cry, and Marching Through 
Georgia. 

Borrowed from the Church 

T HE BEST song of the North, and the 
most important song of the Civil War, 
The Battle Hymn of the Republic, was 
originally a Sunday school hymn-tune writ¬ 
ten by William Steffe of Charleston, South 
Carolina. .Here are the words of the first 


verse and the Glory Hallelujah chorus: 

Say, brothers, will you meet us? 

Say, brothers, will you meet us? 

Say, brothers, will you meet us 

On Canaan’s happy shore? 

(Chorus) 

Glory, glory, hallelujah; 

Glory, glory, hallelujah; 

Glory, glory, hallelujah 

For ever, ever more. 

Being of the type of. the . Negro 
“spirituals,” this hymn-tune became very 
popular as a camp-meeting song with both 
whites and negroes. In Charleston it was 
even made into a firemen’s song. At the 
beginning of the Civil War, the hymn be¬ 
came a northern camp-song of rather ribald 
style. Because of improvised verses about 
a John Brown, the song became known as 
“John Brown’s Body.” 

Next, this swingy march became an 
abolition ode, with words written by Edna 
Dean Proctor. In 1861, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe wrote the words which are known 
as The Battle Hymn —words which con¬ 
tain nothing sectional nor nothing of a tem¬ 
porary nature. 

Another influential northern song of the 
Civil War was The Battle Cry of Freedom, 
written by George F. Root, America’s fore¬ 
most writer of war songs. Among Root’s 
sixty compositions were such famous songs 
as Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys are 
Marching, The Vacant Chair, and Just 
Before the Battle, Mother. 

In Aid of the Union 

R OOT wrote The Battle Cry to help 
. the recruiting officers in Chicago 
arouse patriotic enthusiasm after President 
Lincoln issued his second call for troops. 
Young Root was employed in his brother’s 
music store in Chicago at the time. And, 
as it happened, he had just written The 
Battle Cry when two popular singers of 
the day, the Lombard brothers, came to 
the store to get a song which they could 
sing at a rally. More than pleased with 
Root's new number, the Lombards sang it 
at the mass meeting. There, the song met 
with immediate success; and from that time 
its popularity spread rapidly over the coun¬ 
try. 

As a matter of fact, the Union cause was 
aided in many a critical juncture by the 
stirring strains of The Battle Cry. And 
President Lincoln is said to have written 
to Mr. Root to tell him that his songs aided 
in winning the War and to thank him for 
his great service to his country. 

Henry Clay Work, the writer of that 
irresistible melody, Marching Through 
Georgia, was probably the composer who 
yvon the most decided successes with his 
songs during the Civil War. Work wrote 
a number of patriotic and homely songs 
that were exceedingly popular in their time. 

The song which was the Over There of 
the Civil War period was When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home, written by the 
famous band leader, Patrick Gilmore. An¬ 
other of the best-known war songs was O 
Wrap the Flag Around Me, Boys, which 
was played by the band that marched at 
the head of the procession at Lincoln’s 
funeral at Springfield. It was indeed ap¬ 
propriate that this particular number should 
be played at Lincoln’s Funeral because it 
is the song of a dying soldier of the Union 


Songs for Nforth and South 

A POPULAR Civil War song which is 
still universally sung is Tenting on 
the Old Camp Ground, written in 1862 by 
Walter Kittredge of New Hampshire as 
his patriotic contribution after he had 
failed to pass the physical examination for 
entrance into the Union Army. 

Kittredge’s song was no doubt the most 
famous of the hundreds of sentimental 
songs which were sung by both the North 
and the South. Other universally liked 
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songs included Weeping, Sad and Lonely 
(Tucker), When This Cruel War is 
Over (Sawyer), Listen to the Mocking 
Bird (Winner), Rock Me To Sleep, 
Mother (O’Donnel-Percy). 

It is interesting to note that Foster, the 
best of the native song-writers of this 
period, made no marked success in the 
domain of war music—no doubt because 
his best years were spent. It is also inter¬ 
esting to note that the anthem, America, 
did not have great popularity during the 
Civil War. That was probably because 
the song has no belligerent sentiments. 

It was only natural that many of the 
popular songs of the Civil War period 
were written about Abraham Lincoln be¬ 
cause he was a national figure and because 
he was so intimately connected with all 
the events of the War. Thus, the music 
relating to Lincoln not only reflects the man 
but forms an obbligato to the history of 
the War. 

Lincoln music included rail-splitter 
polkas and schottisches, nomination and 
campaign songs, presidential hymns, eman¬ 
cipation songs, minstrel songs, funeral and 
memorial pieces. The composers of Lin¬ 
coln music included Foster, Root and 
Work. 

Because minstrel songs were so popular 
during the War, Lincoln figured in many 
of them. For instance, there were several 
versions for the well-known song, Raw 
Recruits or Abraham’s Daughter. Prob¬ 
ably the most popular song written about 
Lincoln was We Are Coming, Father 
Abraham, Three Hundred Thousand More. 

The words were written by James Sloane 
Gibbons after Lincoln issued a call in 1862 
for three hundred thousand troops. 

By far the largest number of Lincoln 
pieces on any occasion was written soon 
after his assassination, there being nearly 
fifty funeral marches and more than thirty 
memorial songs. 

Armies Upheld by Music 

T HE INFLUENCE of music during 
the time of the Civil War can scarcely 
be over-estimated. At rallies, in camps, 
on the march, on the battlefield, and even 
in prisons, songs were most inspiring. 
Rhythmic songs lightened the soldiers’ 
labors and burdens and sustained their 
bravery during the terrible years of the 
war. Likewise did songs help to keep up 
the spirits of the men, women and chil¬ 
dren who kept the home-fires burning. 

But, while there were many songs which 
inspired to patriotism and military ardor, 
there were a few songs which sometimes 
were prohibited from being played or sung 
because of their tremendous power of sug¬ 
gesting home. When This Cruel War is 
Over and The Old Folks at Home were 
two songs which were often under interdict 
during the War because they made men 
too down-hearted. 

All during the Civil War, people felt 
that music played an important part. And, 
after the War ended, many people believed 
that music had been an important factor 
in the outcome. The great hero, Robert E. 
Lee, expressed the opinions of many when 
he said that if his Confederate army had 
possessed such tunes as Marching through 
Georgia and The Battle Cry of Freedom, 
the outcome of the war might have been 
different. 

Of course, most of the music associated 
with the Civil War was popular for a time 
and then was dropped. Some songs, how¬ 
ever, especially the inspirational ones, have 
survived because they embody some typical 
sentiment of the time. 

Dixie’s Survival 

A S WAS to be expected, most of the 
. Southern songs did not outlive the 
Confederacy. The great inspirational songs, 
Dixie’s Land and Maryland, My Maryland 
did, of course, survive. Abraham Lincoln 
may have been influential in causing Dixie’s 6. 
Land to survive, as is evidenced by the 


following rather amusing incident. 

After the surrender of Lee and his army 
at Appomattox, thousands of rejoicing 
people crowded around the White House. 
Bands were playing while the cheering 
people called for President Lincoln. Finally, 
Lincoln appeared at the window above the 
main entrance to the White House and 
made a very brief speech. After saying a 
few remarks, the President continued with 
these words: 

“I see you have a band. I propose 
closing up by requesting you to play a 
certain air or tune. I have always 
thought Dixie was one of the best 
tunes I ever heard. I have heard that 
our adversaries over the way have at¬ 
tempted to appropriate it as a national 
air. I insisted yesterday that we had 
fairly captured it. I presented the ques¬ 
tion to the Attorney-general, and he 
gave his opinion that it is our lawful 
prize. I ask the band to give us a good 
turn upon it.” 

As the incident is related, the patriotic 
musicians did give “a good turn” not only 
to Dixie but to Yankee Doodle and Hail 
Columbia. 

Thus do we have some idea of what 
music was popular in America during the 
fifty-six years that Abraham Lincoln 
lived. At the beginning of the period a 
few Americans were writing patriotic 
songs and sea songs. Then, as the colonists 
became more settled, they produced home 
lyrics, love ballads and various other sen¬ 
timental songs. At the time people were 
becoming interested in the Negro and his 
life on the plantation, minstrel shows were 
very popular throughout the country. And 
with the popularity of minstrel shows came 
the new era in melody and ballad which 
Stephen Collins Foster founded. During 
the Civil War, hundreds of war songs and 
sentimental lyrics were written—songs 
which if arranged in proper sequence would 
give a surprisingly complete history of the 
great conflict between the North and the 
South. 

Popular Songs Written During the 
Lifetime of Lincoln 
PATRIOTIC SONGS 

The Star Spangled Banner _Verses-Key 

Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean ... .Becket 

America .Verses-Smith 

The Battle Hymn of the 

Republic .Verses-Howe 

The Battle Cry of Freedom .Root 

SAILOR SONGS 

Tom Bowling .Dibdin 

The Constitution and Gucrriere .Dibdin 

Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep. .Knight 

PLANTATION SONGS 

Dixie’s Land .Emmett 

The Old Folks at Home .Foster 

Wake Nicodemus .Work 

SENTIMENTAL SONGS 

Ben Bolt .English-Kneass 

Home, Sweet Home .Verses-Payne 

Oh, Susanna .Foster 

Just Before the Battle, Mother .Root 

We Are Tenting Tonight .Kittredge 

When This Cruel War is Over ....Sawyer 

SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
MISS BRANDS’ ARTICLE 

1. What type of songs were written during 
Lincoln’s life and why? 

2. The folk songs of what other nations 
became popular in America? 

3. How did Lincoln rescue "Dixie” for the 
Union? 

4. What well-known national song tear 
originally a drinking song? 

5. To what words was the tune of “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic” originally 
written? 

Name a famous song written in honor 
of Lincoln. 
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Orchestral Uoices —T3 he Percussions 


By Arthur Olaf Andersen 


I N CONTEMPLATING the percussion 
family, there are so many instruments 
to consider that it is best to divide 
them into two groups: the tuned and the 
untuned percussions. 

In the untuned list we find a number of 
drums and rhythm stimulators with which 
we are all more or less familiar. These 
instruments are of vast importance in the 
military and concert bands and in the sym¬ 
phony, theater and dance orchestras. They 
serve the double purpose of stimulation and 
accentuation. 

In the classification of these purely non- 
pitched sounders, we must give first impor¬ 
tance to the drum family. This large 
group consists of instruments cylindrical 
in shape. They are hollow with one or 
both ends covered with chemically treated 
calfskin. 

The Drums 

T HE SNARE drum, the parade drum, 
the tenor drum and the bass drum 
have both ends of their cylinders covered. 
The Indian and many of the Oriental drums 
have but one end covered. These are not 
always cylindrical in shape, some being in 
the form of an inverted vase or jardiniere, 
with the skin stretched across the wider 
end, the smaller end being open. The tam¬ 
bourine also belongs to this same family. 
These are all of indefinite pitch and con¬ 
sequently suitable for compositions in any 

The drum family has undergone consider¬ 
able improvement in the last decade. The 
crude drums of yesteryear were not easy to 
manipulate. The delicate adjustments of 
snares were out of the question. Today the 
mechanical refinements permit a response 
in range from a whisper to the heaviest 
forte. These supersensitive snare drums 
are made with two sets of snares, one set 
inside and against the batter head, the other 
outside against the under or so-called snare 
head. The inside snares are used for soft, 
fine pianissimo effects, the outer set at the 
bottom for ordinary use, and both sets for 
loud rolls or fortissimo volume. The snares 
are completely under the instant control of 
the player. 

The parade drum or military drum has a 
longer shell than does the snare drum, is 
deeper pitched for outdoor purposes and 
is especially intended for use in brass bands 
and drum and bugle corps. 

The tenor drum is still larger than the 
parade drum but has no snares, which 
accounts for its “tenor” voice. It is played 
with felt beaters, the performer using the 
full arm strokes so characteristic of the 
British tenor drummer. 

The bass drum, which is the largest in¬ 
strument of the family, is familiar to every¬ 
body, its booming rhythmical accentuations 
being unmistakable when in performance. 
The bass drum varies in size from a twenty- 
six inch head for the dance band to thirty- 
four inches for the symphony orchestra. 


The bass drum stick is made of hickory 
with a lamb’s wool batter end. 


Various Percussions 


O THER-percussion instruments of in¬ 
definite pitch are the cymbals, triangle, 
castanets, gong or tam-tam, wood-block 
and shuffler. These are instruments for 
specialized uses, all of which, including the 
snare and bass drums, are utilized by one 
performer in the dance orchestra whose 
appellation is traps-player. In the large 
or symphony orchestra there is usually a 
man for each instrument unless, on occa¬ 
sion, one individual doubles in bass drum 
and cymbals. 

The manner of notation for these instru¬ 
ments is usually on a single line stave for 
all except the snare and bass drum, these 
two sharing a regular five-line bass or 
treble stave by themselves. Thus in the 
score these instruments would read: 


Ex. 1 
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The cymbals occasionally share the same 
stave as the snare and bass drums, thus: 
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In the foregoing example, the cymbals 
are struck simultaneously with the bass 
drum. There are various manners of cym¬ 
bal technic, including the ordinary crash 
which is effected by a contrary motion of 
the hands, the right starting downward 
above the left which meets it coming up 
in a sliding motion. Cymbals are not 
clapped together but are slid together and 
immediately separated if the tone is to be 
allowed to continue vibrating. If a sud¬ 
den cessation of tone is desired, they may 
be immediately deadened by holding them 
firmly together or by bringing them quick¬ 
ly into contact with the performer’s clothes 
by slapping them against his body. 

When the bass drummer doubles in the 
cymbals, he attaches one suspended cymbal 
within easy reach and strikes it with his 
drum stick; or, which is often the case, he 
fastens one cymbal to the top of his drum 
and holds the second in his left hand, while 
his right hand is free from drum-stick use. 
In either instance, the business of doubling 
is unsatisfactory as the full efficiency of 
both instruments is hampered by the divided 
attention, causing both tone and technic to 
suffer. 

There are two ways in which a roll 
can be produced. It can be done, first, by 


rubbing the two plates together in a con¬ 
trary circular motion. This is called the 
plate roll. Also it can be done by trilling 
on a single plate with kettle-drum sticks. 
The latter method was first used by Wag¬ 
ner in “Die Walkiire” (Becken mit Pauken- 
schlageln). 

The triangle, while dainty and charming 
in tonal effect, cannot be used except for 
music characteristically designed for it. It 
has been employed by nearly all the great 
composers including Beethoven and Brahms, 
but, as these writers have indicated, it is 
sparingly employed, an ■ occasional single 
stroke sufficing rather than a prolonged 
series of monotonous peals. 

The tambourine or Tambour de Basque, 
as it is named in French scoring, is another 
instrument characterized by its special uses. 
It plays an important part in the folk and 
dance music of the Latin countries, espe¬ 
cially of Spain. Its rhythmical significance 
is familiar to nearly everybody and is 
based on the following idiom, usually nota¬ 
ted on the one-line stave: 

Ex - 3 _ or ? 
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A great many variations on these rhythms 
are possible and also a trill which is per¬ 
formed by rubbing the pad of the stiffened 
thumb around the surface of the tambourine 
head. Many particularly interesting ex¬ 
amples of tambourine technic may be found 
in the very popular “Bolero” by Ravel. 

The Castanets 

T HE CASTANETS, too, find an al¬ 
most exclusive place in the music of 
Spain and its colonies. These hard wood, 
shell-shaped rhythm stimulators, when 
played by the dancer, are manipulated in 
pairs, the hands performing the same sim¬ 
ple patterns in unison, or each hand varying 
if the rhythm becomes complicated. The 
orchestral castanets are simply one pair or 
two of these hollow sounding, clicking noise 
producers attached to the end of a short 
stick, which, when shaken, produces the 
desired effect. The notation is the same 
as for the tambourine. 

The Tam Tam 

T HE GONG, or, as it is more popularly 
known, the tam-tam, is of Chinese ori¬ 
gin. It is a large, pan-like contrivance, 
which, when struck by the padded head of 
a drumstick, emits a terrific crash quite 
expressively horrifying in effect. Its use 
once or twice in a descriptive composition 
of dramatic expression can be very vivid 
and significant in a climax. A still more 
harrowing and terrifying result may be 
obtained by starting the vibrations softly 
with the stick and gradually rolling in 


crescendc until a din of almost ear-splitting 
proportions is obtained. 

Wood-Bloc\ and Shuffler 

T HE WOOD-BLOCK and shuffler are 
used principally in dance orchestras 
and are of a more modern origin than the 
instruments already mentioned. The wood¬ 
block is simply what its name implies, a 
short, partially hollow block of dry wood, 
which, when tapped or played upon with 
drum sticks, is simply a momentary substi¬ 
tute for the drum. Its purpose is to vary 
slightly the monotony of the continued 
sound of the drum in dance music. 

The shuffler is a very naive imitation of 
shuffle or tap dancing and consists of two 
strips of wood, one side of each being sur¬ 
faced with sandpaper. These are rubbed 
together, the effect being that of dancer’s 
shoes against the boards of the stage. There 
is no special notation for either of these 
last two named instruments. A word in 
the drummer’s music, such as “wood-block” 
or “shuffler” is all that is necessary. Or, 
again, the traps-player will use his own 
imagination in the matter, which he in¬ 
variably does in dance orchestras, choosing 
his own rhythmic stimulators ad libitum. 
We next approach the tuned percussions 
and among these the most important are 
the kettledrums. In German, these are 
called pauken; in Italian, timpani; in 
French, timbales; in Spanish, atabales. 
The other lesser used tuned percussions are 
the marimba, the xylophone, the orchestra 
bells, the celesta, the vibra-celeste and the 
tubular bells. 


The Kettledrums 

O F THE TIMPANI or kettledrums 
are found three varieties: the pedal- 
tuned, the rotary-tuned and the handle- 
tuned. The pedal-tuned drums are the 
most practicable since they combine speed 
and accuracy in tuning which permit of 
melodizing between the F below the bass 
stave up an octave to fourth line F on 
the stave. These drums come in pairs, 
sometimes in threes, according to the re¬ 
quirement of the performer. The regular 
symphony orchestra timpanist usually pos¬ 
sesses at least three drums in different sizes 
and occasionally a fourth extra large drum 
for deeply pitched tones down to E or E 
flat. These mechanical kettles range in 
size from twenty-five to thirty inches 
in diameter, the smaller being the higher in 
pitch. The normal range of a two-drum 
standard set is: 

Ex. 4 Small Drum _ 


Large Drum 

E below the large drum range is a possi¬ 
bility, while an F sharp or G may be 
added above the small drum scope. All 
(Continued on page 259) 
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HOE CAKE 
By Florence B. Price 
Sunny days are here again, with Easter 
and April Fool’s day falling on the same 
date, probably a sure sign of something 
or other. Perhaps rain on the new Easter 
bonnets! Be that as it may, we pre¬ 
sent an appropriate novelty to open the 
Springtime offering of Etude music in the 
sun-drenched measures .of Hoe Cake from 
the pen of Florence Price. 

Young pianists who delight in syncopa¬ 
tion will revel in this music. It has the 
lazy, fascinating shuffle associated with 
American darky dances. To be character¬ 
istic and colorful the rhythm- must be 
'“tight” throughout the piece. Accents have 
their important place in Miss Price’s musi¬ 
cal scheme, as have the occasional sostcnuto 
tones marked on the first beat of measures 
5, 7, 9, 11, and so forth. In the second 
theme, note that the original rhythmical 
outline is preserved, but, being played le¬ 
gato, has the “feel” of an entirely new 
rhythmical line. At measure 45 the theme 
is allotted to the bass for eight measures 
after which it is resumed by the right hand 
in double notes for the most part. For the 
pupil who is going a bit stale on a strict 
classic diet this little number offers a 
diverting Spring tonic. 

FAIRY LANTERNS 
By Emil Leonard 

As there are no clodhoppers among the 
fairy folk, the young pianist who essays 
Mr. Leonard’s little number must learn to 
play it with fairy lightness and grace. The 
triplets in the right hand are to be played 
with a slight rolling motion of the hand, 
just enough finger action being employed 
to insure clarity. These triplet figures, in 
other words, should be heard as groups 
and not as single notes. Grace notes are 
to be clipped off sharply, and the left hand 
should accompany softly but with a certain 
amount of resonance to support the moving 
figures of the right hand. 

A COUNTRY DANCE 
By Charles Gilbert Spross 
The freshness of the Age of Innocence, 
a rustic and bucolic era, perhaps, but none 
the less picturesque for that, breathes 
through the measures of this dance of un¬ 
doubted English inspiration. The zest 
which peasant folk bring to their infre¬ 
quent out-door revels should underlie the 
performance of music of this type. It being 
a true dance form, rhythm is a major con¬ 
sideration. The staccato chords (forearm 
staccato) should offer contrast with inter¬ 
vening legato passages. The second theme 
in B-flat major, the dominant key, is 
legato throughout. Be careful to “breathe” 
at the end of each measure as indicated by 
phrase markings. 

ASHES OF MEMORIES 
By Ernest Harry Adams 
This piece is distinctly lyrical, while a 
bit sentimental in style, offering, as it 
were, a cello solo for the left hand. It 
demands a good singing tone and must be 
played with due regard for the pedal which 
is used not only as a sustaining medium 
but for color values as well. Observe 


carefully the sostenuto marks which appear 
over many of the right hand accompanying 
chords. The effect can best be had by 
applying a downward pressure of the arm 
on chords with the tenuto mark and a 
slight lifting motion on the following chord. 
Beginning at measure 9 the theme is 
doubled and is heard in both tenor and 
soprano voices. A tonal climax is in 
force which reaches its apex at measure 
13, after which a diminuendo is applied, re¬ 
ducing the volume to pianissimo at meas¬ 
ure 16. 

The second theme in G minor is played 
con agitazione, “with agitation.” Allow 
tempo and dynamics to increase at this 
point. The meter passes through one meas¬ 
ure of 2/4, then 3/4 and so back to 4/4, 
as the first theme reenters. 

APRIL SUNLIGHT 
By Francesco B. de Leone 

Mr. de Leone has written this piece in 
waltz form but indicates in the text that 
it is to be played with rubato. It affords 
a fine arpeggio study as well as splendid 
practice in proper use of the pedal. In fact, 
this music can not be acceptably played 
without correct use of the pedal. Note 
that it is sometimes released on the second 
quarter, sometimes held for the whole 
measure and sometimes held for two meas¬ 
ures. A point should therefore be made of 
following pedal marks exactly as given. 
Markings for tempo and dynamic changes 
are so clearly given that it will prove diffi¬ 
cult to go astray in the matter of inter¬ 


pretation. The second theme in E minor 
is built on descending arpeggio figures. 
The trio in the subdominant key should 
be given animated treatment. This theme 
calls for good finger work composed as it 
is of mixed scale and arpeggio passages. 

Altogether gay and cheerful as an April 
jonquil is this latest offering of a favorite 
Etude composer. 

ASPIRATION 
By Ethelbert Nevin 
Typically Nevinesque is this number 
which originally appeared as part of a 
song cycle. In the first section the melody 
lies in the upper voices of the right hand. 
The accompaniment is quite full and allows 
free use of the pedal for sustaining pur¬ 
poses. The second section, beginning meas¬ 
ure 11, is played pin mosso. It consists of 
a succession of diminished seventh chords 
which build to a climax, after which a 
ritardando and diminuendo lead the mood 
back to the reentrance of the opening 
theme which appears in full chords to be 
played quite softly. 

Admirers of Ethelbert Nevin will recog¬ 
nize the unmistakable style of the composer 
in the composition. 

SCHERZINO 
By Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
The composer of this very interesting 
music was evidently inspired by a chip¬ 
munk disporting itself at the MacDowell 
Colony at Peterborough, New Hampshire. 
Mr. Chipmunk seems to have been all uncon¬ 


“No Liquor, Cigarettes and 
Quack Medicines!” 

The readers of The Etude have made it very clear to us that their appre¬ 
ciation of the ideals of The Etude is so high that they would resent any 
advertisements in Our pages that they feel are not in keeping with these 
standards. This issue of The Etude could be ten times as large as it is if 
we took advertisements which many of our friends would find objectionable. 
It has been the policy of The Etude to keep its advertising columns on a 
very high plane so that every advertisement would merit the confidence of our 
readers. Advertising support is of course essential to any magazine, in these 
days of high manufacturing and operating costs. 

For these reasons we feel that The Etude advertising columns deserve the 
special attention and patronage of our readers. In the interest of our readers 
we have for years turned down thousands and thousands of dollars worth of 
advertising. The reader who scans the advertising columns monthly, just as 
one would shop in a department store, will find many firms which deserve 
the same fine confidence you have given to us. Let The Etude advertising 
columns be your market place. 


scious that the fires of genius blazed in his 
vicinity and to have indulged in all the 
vagaries and scamperings natural to his 
fellows in less cultured surroundings. In 
the first theme allow the left hand to play 
with light bouncing staccato while the right 
rolls off the arpeggio groups in legato. 
Observe the pauses which occur frequently. 
Properly managed, these suggest the sud¬ 
den starts and stops of the chipmunk in 
his woodland explorations. The entire 
piece is, as a matter of fact, a study in 
lightness beginning pp and ending ppp. 
The last two measures marked vivacissimo 
should be tossed off with very shallow 
touch, using the half pedal (in other words, 
pressing the pedal half way, instead of all 
the way, down). 

A MARCH FOR ME 
By Berniece Rose Copeland 
Perennially a favorite with first and 
second graders is the march form. The 
melody of this one begins in the right hand 
but passes into the left during the progress 
of the third and fourth measures. The 
opening right hand phrase is repeated, after 
which the left hand again carries the melody 
at measure 9. Strict time and sharp ac¬ 
cents serve to make this little march frag¬ 
ment effective. 

ANGELA DANCES 
By Robert N. Kerr 
Mr. Kerr has here written a waltz in 
which the melody alternates between the 
left and right hands throughout. The sec¬ 
ond theme is in the dominant key (G 
maj or). The triplets in this section should 
be rolled in sprightly mamier. The third 
theme, or trio section, is in the subdomi¬ 
nant key (F major) and the melody con¬ 
tinues to alternate between the hands. 

FAIRY BELLS 
By Mae-Aileen Erb 
Use this little piece as a study to develop 
pianissimo touch in young pupils. This is 
a first grade tune in 6/8 time. The words 
are helpful in catching the swing as well 
as the mood of the piece. 

A PONY RIDE HOMEWARD 
By William Berwald 
Here’s a teaching piece which should 
interest boys and girls alike. Note the 
two-note slurs contrasting with the staccato 
of the right hand. To be effective it must 
be so well learned as to allow freedom and 
ease of performance. 

FROM AN AEROPLANE 
By Mildred Adair 

This number is to be played smoothly 
and rapidly, as the text indicates. A little 
chromatic figure divided between the hands 
opens the composition. This interlocking 
passage occurs frequently throughout the 
music and should be played so evenly as to 
suggest the work of one hand. The second 
theme in F major is taken by the left hand 
and should be given legato treatment. 

The first theme subsequently reappears 
and with a brief coda brings the aeroplane 
to a happy landing. 
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The Teachers' Round Table 

Conducted Monthly by 

PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M. A. 

PROFESSOR OF PIANOFORTE PLAyiNG, WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


No question will be answered in these columns unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the writer. Only initials, or a furnished pseudonym will be published. 


Sight'I{eading 


simple pieces. 

lion is my most iruuuiesome Darner. 

It seems as though I want always to 
guess at the next notes in reading a 
piece of music.—C. B. 

Your success as a sight-reader will de¬ 
pend on how you manage the following 

1. Grade. Choose music to read that is 
well within your ability. If you are in the 
fourth grade, for instance, read music not 
further advanced than Grade 3. Start with 
some simple study or even five-finger exer- 

2. Tempo. The first time you read a 
composition, take a rather slow tempo and 
read straight along, not stopping for mis¬ 
takes, even for wTong notes, unless you get 
hopelessly confused. At first, at least, you 
may well count aloud, clearly accenting the 
first beat of each measure. 

3. Notes. In the next reading, concen¬ 
trate on not only the time and rhythm, but 
also on the notes, taking care to play these 
as accurately as possible. Don’t fumble 
them, but play with precision, even if the 
note is not the right one. 

4. Tone and Expression. You are now 
prepared, in the next reading, to think more 
of the kind of tone that you are producing 
and in general to put more meaning and 
expression into your playing. Have in 
mind the musical thought that underlies the 
notes and try to express this thought as 
though you were reading lines of poetry. 

Take your sight-reading seriously, spend¬ 
ing upon it at least a half-hour daily; and, 
if you use sufficient care, you ought steadily 
to improve. 

Elementary VMaterial 

I am an eighteen-year-oM teacher 
and have as pupils two little girls not 
quite six. They are using “Music 
Play for Every Hay.” After two 
month’s work one has finished lesson . 
six, while the other is half-wav 
through that lesson. Are they suffi¬ 
ciently advanced for the time they 

Another girl of ten, although musi¬ 
cally inclined, had spinal trouble as 
a baby which retarded the growth of 
her mind. I began her on Presser’s 
"Beginner’s Book," but, since she 
failed to grasp it, I changed her to 
"Music Play,” which she enjoys very 
much. I give her only one or two 
pieces from each lesson, so that she 
may advance faster. Is this wise, or 
should I try her on Presser again 1 
She also uses “Technic for Begin¬ 
ners,” by Eisher. 

The little ones have no special 
studies. When should they commence 
them, and what should they be? 

—V. W. 

The materials which you have chosen are 
all good, although you might vary them 
for the different pupils. For instance, the 
less advanced of the two little girls might 
work on Williams’ “Tunes for Tiny Tots,” 
while the ten-year-old girl would, I am 
sure, be interested in “Two and Twenty 
Little Studies in First Grade Piano Teach¬ 
ing,” by Helen L. Cramm. These studies 
combine pieces for two, three and four 
hands with clever little songs. 

Instead of special studies for the little 
girls, give them some scale work for each 


lesson, beginning with the sharp majors 
which are to be practiced first through only 
one octave, with the hands separate. This 
will give you a chance to train their hands 
“in the way they should go,” also to get 
thoroughly acquainted with the keyboard 
and its make-up. 

c .Beginners’ Progress 

been teaching piano 


with s 




that their children do not advance as 
fast as those of their friends. I do 
not see how they can progress any 
faster with one hour a day’s prac¬ 
tice and get a good foundation. 

I use Presser’s "Beginner’s Book.” 
In what length of time do you con¬ 
sider that an average nine year old 
should finish this book ? Also, 
should I teach any other studies 
with it, and, if so, what would you 
suggest? 

“ it? I notice 


exercises yourself before assigning them 
to her for practice. Be guided by the re¬ 
sult when you attempt to play them. Per¬ 
haps this will suggest some finger exercises 
especially suitable for her. I think that 
the book, “Keyboard Adventures” (“Ten 
Study Pieces”), by A. Louis Scarmolin, 
would fit her needs. This may be supple¬ 
mented by such little pieces as The Grass¬ 
hopper, by F. A. Williams, By Moonlight, 
by C. W. Lemont and “Five Second Grade 
Recreations,” by N. Louise Wright. 


I3hree Footes Against T3wo. 
Rotation 

1. How should I teach the rhythm 


(the secc 

measure)_ r _ 

sharp, in MacDowell’s To a Tt’ai 


e sharp or simply C 


-Mrs. V. B. 

You are quite right in insisting on thor¬ 
ough work, even if it seems slow; and if 
you give your pupils a good foundation 
both they and their parents will afterward 
appreciate it. 

Presser’s “Beginner’s Book” should ordi¬ 
narily cover about a year’s work and the 
“Student’s Book” about the same time. It 
is well to add something in the way of 
scales or finger exercises to each week’s 
assignment; and an occasional piece of 
“sheet music” will further encourage the 
pupil. In these early grades I advise you 
to follow the order in which the studies 
appear. 

After these books you may follow out 
the “Mathews Course,” or you may pass 
on to miscellaneous studies such as are 
often suggested in these columns. 

A <Defective Left Hand 

I have a young pupil of ten years 
who presents a perplexing case. She 
was born with parts of the second, 
third and fourth fingers missing on 
the left hand : that is. from the nail 
to the tip. Nevertheless, she does not 
consider herself handicapped and 
greatly desires to learn to play the 
piano. Would you kindly suggest a 
few pieces that she could manage to 
play, and how I am to treat such a 
case? Should I give her any special 
finger work for the left hand? What 
is a suitable book for her?—M. F. 

In order to appreciate the situation better, 
I suggest that you tie up the same fingers 
of your own left hand so that they are 
similarly restricted. Then try over any 


An Aid to 'Music fading 

The following letter from one of our 
Round Table members suggests a clever 
device for becoming familiar with the let¬ 
ter names of the notes. Miss E. M. A. says: 

Some time ago a teacher asked in 
your column how to interest pupils 

found that children enjoy writing 
the pitoh^names^under notes forming 

ten in their music writing books. 
More than eighty words can be formed 
from the musical alphabet: a, h, c, d, 
e, I, H, including such abbreviations 
as Fet>., Dec., Ed, Abe, and a few 
proper names, such as Gade and Bag¬ 
dad. The same word-forming notes 
may be written upon both treble and 

be written below the staves, the pupil 
placing the correct notes above the 
letters. Use bars to separate the 
words. With a young child, a ' 


Lily ?—E. M. U. 

1. If the right hand plays two regular 
eighth notes while the left hand plays a 
triplet, each note in the right hand then 
occupies a half of the beat while each left- 
hand note occupies a third of it. Dividing 
the time of the beat into six small parts, 
the rhythm may be represented thus: 

Ex. I 


r r. r 




g the s; 


idea, often attracts his int_ 

the staff, in notes, place all the pitch- 
names to be found in the words, writ¬ 
ing the other letters under or on the 
staff. The Junior Etude has some 
interesting illustrations of this device. 


teaching Popular Music 

A girl In her last year In high school 
wants to study nothing but popular, 
up-to-date music. She is in the in¬ 
termediate grade. What would you 
suggest for her in the way of pieces 
and. studies in connection with this 
class of music?—Mrs. A. C. B. 

I advise you not to pose as a teacher 
of popular “jazz,” since as a rule this music 
is poorly constructed and not adapted to 
serious study. Give her bright and at¬ 
tractive music, such as MacDowell’s Hun¬ 
garian, Godard’s Second Waltz, or, on the 
real ragtime line, Debussy’s Golliwogg’s 
Cake Walk. For studies, Heller’s Op. 47 
and his Op. 46 are composed of attractive 
and playable little pieces. 

If the pupil still hankers after the modern 
jazz material, let her practice it by herself, 
occasionally advising her as to tempo, 
accent, and so forth. 


Using the forefinger of each hand, and 
counting aloud the groups of six small 
beats, drum out this rhythm many times on 
a table-top or on the front board of the 
piano. 

Now play the following exercise repeat¬ 
edly, counting as indicated above the notes : 

Ex. 2 



Or, the regular eighths may occur in the 
left hand and the triplets in the right, as 
may be practiced in this exercise: 



8 8 

| jj 



-5 6 1 2 3 4 5 6 

! | 



--^ 4 — ■ 


Plan Summer Teaching Now 

General business conditions in almost every part of the country are much 
better nozv than they rvere one year ago. Thousands of people, who have 
been unable during the past two years to procure what they have earnestly 
wanted, now have means to gratify these desires. Canvass your community 
and persuade as many as possible to take lessons this summer. Next month 
ive shall repeat the study outline we gave last year, which will tell just 
what should be done. 


After the slow analysis of these rhythms, 
as outlined in the foregoing, they may be 
quickened in tempo and finally applied to 
compositions in which they occur, such as 
the middle movement of Chopin’s Fantasie 
Impromptu in C sharp minor. 

2. The melody note to which you refer 
should be played C double sharp, as writ¬ 
ten. 

Meaning of I3he Plash 

Please give the meaning of a (lash 
over or below a note, thus: f or J 
especially when it Is the last note 
of a phrase.—K. G. 

The dash which you mention is used 
simply in place of the word tenuto (ten.), 
which means that the note should be held 
down during its full time-value. It often 
occurs with the last note of a phrase to in¬ 
dicate that the note is not to be shortened 
or given a lighter tone, as is frequently the 
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13he (Cultivation of JYCusical ( I 5aste in a Small Toown 

<By Robert Grenville Armstrong 


I F A LOVE of the good, beautiful and 
the true is to be maintained in any 
community, there must be those who 
feel a delight in and a desire to cultivate 
that love. In this day of the motion pic¬ 
ture, of the automobile and of the resultant 
trend away from community life, there is 
an added responsibility placed upon those 
who do not want to see ideals lowered, the 
arts neglected and the appreciation of the 
best become a lost art. 

Wellsville, New York, is a village of 
five thousand population. It has the usual 
number of clubs and organizations of vari¬ 
ous kinds demanding time and attention 
from much the same group of leaders. It 
has an advantage in being located ninety 
miles from a city of any size. 

This community has for a number of 
years supported a concert course of four 
numbers of the highest quality. Werren- 
rath, Marie Sundelius, an ensemble from 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Huber- 
mann, Anna Case, The Cleveland Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra, the Russian Symphonic 
Choir and many other artists and groups 
of artists of note have appeared upon this 
concert course. Some of the attractions 
have cost a thousand dollars and over for 
the single number. 

The question comes in the minds of those 
who live in small towns, “How is it done ?” 
Surely that town must be a town of re¬ 
markable taste, a town that appreciates the 
best, a town that loves good things. We’d 
like to live in such a town! 

The secret lies in just this fact. The 
lovers of good music banded themselves 
together into The Wellsville Musical Club 
for the purpose of improving themselves 
in their own education in music and of 
promoting the cause of music in the com¬ 
munity. 

Now such a step is good business to 
the professional musician. His livelihood 
depends upon a continued desire for some¬ 
thing more than “canned music,” whether 
the rim has been knocked off as with the 
radio or whether it is crusted into a very 
flat cake as with the record. 

The Choice Few 

UT BEYOND the professional class 
there is in every community a little 
group who have some musical taste, some 
appreciation of the best, some training in 
an instrument. Those aptitudes need to be 
nursed along—made to grow. In the small 
town, distant from musical centers, stag¬ 
nation easily sets in. Just that was faced 
here in this town of Wellsville. There were 
a few graduates of conservatories of music. 
There were a few choice musicians who 
had real talent and who craved the musi¬ 
cal associations of the larger centers. 
There were some who had had no formal 
musical training but who had an innate 
love for music and desired to improve 
themselves in their knowledge and appre¬ 
ciation of the best. 

Such as these gathered together to form 
The Wellsville Musical Club. Two types 
of membership were offered—active and 
associate. The active members paid a 
dollar less a year in dues than the asso¬ 
ciate, but the active members were always 
liable to be called on for the programs to 
be given. Later a junior membership was 
added in order to receive into the club high 
school boys and girls who showed promise 
of real interest in the best in music. 

Now the club has been in existence for 
some years and it is possible to form some 
estimate of its real service to the members 


and to the community. The foremost serv¬ 
ice rendered, and it is inclusive of all 
benefits rendered, is that of a sustained and 
enlightened knowledge of the world of 
music. This is secured in several ways. 

First comes the monthly programs of 
the club, carefully arranged by the pro¬ 
gram committee with a general objective 
for the year, one year on the development 
of music, another year on musical form, 
still another on the development of the 
opera and so on. Each program consists 
of a paper and a musical program illustra¬ 
tive of the theme of the evening. Here are 
three programs chosen at random from 
three different years, giving some idea as 
to how the programs are built up. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF MUSIC 

PRIMITIVE AND ANCIENT MUSIC 

a. Sanctus (11th Century) from “Missade 

Agnus Dei (13th Century) edited by 
Charles Winfred Douglas, Mus. D. 

b. Te deum Laudamus.. .H. VanBoskerck 

MALE CHORUS 

a. Scene des Champs Ely sees 


d’Orphee .Gluck 

b. Selected. 

Paper on current musical events. 

a. Juba Dance .Dett 

b. Romance in D Flat .Sibelius 

PIANO SOLOS 

a. Nebbie (Mists).Respighi 

b. Rachem (Mercy)..Mana-Zucca 


SOPRANO SOLOS 

THE OPERA 

Bizet —Paraphrase from “Carman” 
Gounod —Paraphrase from “Faust” 

THE ORCHESTRA 


Paper on “The Development of the Opera” 
Wagner— Pilgrim’s Chorus from “Tann- 
hauser” 

CHORUS 

Massenet —Meditation from “Thais” 

VIOLIN SOLO 

Wagner —Spinning Song from “The Fly¬ 
ing Dutchman” 

ladies’ chorus 

Rossini —Une Voce Poco Sa from “Barber 
of Seville” 

SOPRANO SOLO 

Verdi —Paraphrase from “La Traviata” 
TWO PIANOS 

BEETHOVEN ANNIVERSARY 
PROGRAM 
Talk on Beethoven 

(Given by a German musician of 
rare talent who received her musical 
education in Germany and of course 
knows and loves thoroughly the work 
of this great artist.) 

Trio _No. 1 for Violin, ’Cello and Piano 

Vocal . Song of Penitence 

Trio. .Serenade for Flute, Violin and Viola 
Violin Solo—• 

Sixth Sonata for Violin and Piano 

Chorus .Creation Hymn 

Such programs month after month with 
brief words spoken before each number to 
point its significance could not help but 
make music more interesting to the mem¬ 
bers and to help them to a deeper appre¬ 
ciation of the thing the musician was trying 
to do. When (as happened only this week 
when Guy Maier came to the town) an 
artist plays as an encore in his program, 
such a melody as the Juba Dance, the 
members of the Musical Club are at once 
on familiar ground. It had been used in 


one of the programs two years before. Its 
significance in the development of music is 
known. And all the members appreciate 
the number the more. 

A subtle influence has gone out into the 
community from these programs. Because 
of the work of the Musical Club undoubt¬ 
edly the standards and ideals of church 
music have been raised. It is no mere co¬ 
incidence that the churches of Wellsville, 
for the most part, have good music under 
able leadership. The quiet educational in¬ 
fluence of the work of the Musical Club 
has acted as leaven in the musical circles 
of the town. 

The Press Does Its Share 
ANOTHER activity of the Musical Club 
that has brought music to the front 
in the community life has been the fact 
that each president appoints a Press Com¬ 
mittee. The responsibility of that commit¬ 
tee is to see that each week there appears 
in the local daily paper a column of in¬ 
teresting musical items. Many of these 
items refer to the activities of artists who 
have appeared in the concert course. Many 
of them call attention to the work of new 
artists that are coming to the front. It 
keeps the musical world before the Wells¬ 
ville public. 

The active and associate membership of 
the club is limited to one hundred members. 
The junior members are not included in 
this limit. The club has a full member¬ 
ship practically all the time and much of 
the time has a waiting list. 

Is it worth while? To the real musician 
it is. There is missionary, educational 
work to be done by the lover of music as 
well as by the lover of religion. Shall the 
crass materialism of the day swamp all 
love of the beautiful? The real musician 
says “No!” Music shall keep the soul of 
man sweet. Here is a mission for me! I 
will help keep the flame alive! Mechanics 
can never take the place of the human 
voice, the human presence, the human 
touch.” And so he gives of his time, of his 
training, of his very soul for this mis¬ 
tress divine, Music. 

All we have willed or hoped or dreamed 
of good shall exist; 

Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, 
nor good, nor power 

Whose voice has gone forth, but each sur¬ 
vives for the melodist 
When eternity affirms the conception of 
an hour. 

The high that proved too high, the heroic 
for earth too hard, 

The passion that left the ground to lose ( 
itself in the sky, 

Are music sent up to God by the lover and 
the bard; 

Enough that he heard it once; we shall 
hear it by and by. 

— Browning—“Abt Vogler." 

SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
MR. ARMSTRONG’S ARTICLE 

1. By what means is knowledge of must-, 
cal affairs obtained in the small town? 

2. Arrange two programs such as might 
be used in a concert in your town. 

3. What is the final effect of musical en¬ 
deavor in the small community f 

4. How may a Press Committee functiont 

5. How may juniors be given the sense 
of responsibility in the Community 
Club? 


Why Not Have a Musical Tea 
Party in Your Home? 

In 1773 Boston had a Tea Party which led to a revolution and the birth of 
a great nation. Important things happen when "worth while" folks get to¬ 
gether. Why not get up a tea party in your home? Invite ten or twenty 
friends and provide modest refreshments. When they are assembled, have 
them make a census of all of their friends who have children at the music 
study age. Make a list of the best known teachers in your community, and 
then have your friends pay visits upon their friends, as representatives of 
“The Musical Tea Party," explaining the advantages of a musical education 
to the young. Let us say that ten thousand tea parties are given by en¬ 
thusiastic Etude readers. The effect upon musical educational conditions 
would be colossal—and it is all so simple. The real area of musical progress 
in America ivill always remain in the small town rather than in the great 
metropolis. It is the mass effort that accomplishes momentous results. In 
this day of constantly increasing leisure, these tea parties could become quite 
as important as that great Tea Party our ancestors held in Boston Harbor. 
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FASCINATING PIECES FOR THE MUSICAL HOME 


HOE CAKE 


This tune and its treatment are just as characteristically descriptive of the plantation as the name itself. Watch the staccato notes carefully; they 
give the “bite” to the piece. If you want to play it well you will have to memorize it.Catch the original syncopation of the second part. 
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FAIRY LANTERNS 

An excellent appeal to the youthful imagination. Once this piece is learned the pupil may be permitted to play it at as high a speed as he can at¬ 
tain. Fun! Grade 3. EMIL LEONARD 




The latest piano composition of one of our best-loved American composers. Written as though he had caught his inspiration on the vernal slopes of 
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ERNEST HARRY ADAMS 


Over the spinet Hung the silhouette of a maiden 

In a quaint frame of gold, Time will never make old. 

One of the most fluent “left hand” melodies we have ever played. “Parlante” (talking) is the word that should be in mind while plaving this piece. 
‘Recite” the left hand as though telling a romance. Grade 4. J 

, Andante appassionato M.M.J= 84 ~ 
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APRIL SUNLIGHT 

We who know the composer of this piece and know his sunny smiie realize how he could put into music the merry springt ime sunshine of beau¬ 
tiful Sicily. Play it with real joy in your fingers. Grade 4. FRANCESCO B. De LEONE 

Tempo di Yalse rubato m.m. J -=63 __—--- £ 

-^ ^ if" j 
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ASPIRATION ETHELBERT NEVIN 

“I will thy lot and portion share, The measure of thy need what-e’er I will o n OQ Mn 

Will love and honor thee, and fill Eternity hath heard this dear.” U P’ zy > iN0 ’ ° 

EtheJbert Nevin wrote few more characteristic or ingratiating pieces than this lovely melodic work. It appearedoriginaily as part of asongcycle and was in 
the very difficult Key of six flats (G flat Major). In order that it might be played by a larger group, we have transposed it to the Key of A fiat. It will make 
avery delightful recital number by the composer of Mighty lak'a Rose, A Day in Venice,The Rosary^nA Narcissus. Grade 4 . 

Lento m.m. J .=K 5P5T 
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SCHERZINO 

A PETERBOROUGH CHIPMUNK 


Many beautiful and hidden effects come to light with each repetition of this new and fascinating composition. 

The seeming difficulties will be easily overcome through careful practice. Mrs. H. H. A. BEACH, Op. 128, No. 1 
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OUTSTANDING VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL NOVELTIES 

TYRONE KING SEEK YE THE TRUTH CECIL ELLIS 
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'TIS SPRING O’THE YEAR 


THE PTTjfi ^ 


ISAAC GOOD 


CHARLES GILBERT SPRQs S 




one that I love,_ for oh! 


Tis Spring o’ the year,- ’Tis Spring o’ the year, ’Tie 
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Andante con moto M.M.J=!08 
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S Gt. Full 

Sw. Strings 8'& 4' 
Ch. Reeds 8' 

Ped. 16'&8' 


CARL WILHELM KERN, Op. 661 
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Tempo di Valse m.m. J-=66 


DARK EYES 

RUSSIAN GYPSY AIR 
PRIMO 


Transcribed by 
ROB ROY PEERY 
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CODA 


JESSICA MOORE 
Grade 1. 



SING, LITTLE BIRDS! 

SECONDO 


GEO.L. SPAULDING 
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SING, LITTLE BIRDS! 

PRIMO 


GEO. L. SPAULDING 
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THE TRUMPETER 


TUP ETUDE 


HANS PROTIWINSKY 
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Quickly m. M. J. = 126 
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HANS PROTIWINSKY 
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FAIRY BELLS 


MAE-AILEEN ERB 
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The Ne w K IMBALL 


...OF TODAY 

P RIDE and satisfaction are a big part of your piano purchase. 

More people—over half a million—have bought Kimball pianos 
than any other. 

Such sweeping endorsement, maintained through seventy-five 
years, can only be the result of superior quality, richer tone, finer 
craftsmanship and outstanding value. 

a^ r %h h o 0 o7. e o'wJ h a ur Kim? W. W. KlMBALL COMPANY 

make a " V " S '" 9 * KIMBALL HALL Esi. 1857 CHICAGO 



The Ross Multiple Piano 

For Class Piano Instruction 


There have been tremendous ac¬ 
complishments in every form of 
art and industry in recent years, 
but the greatest step in musical 
education was taken when the in¬ 
ventor, a teacher himself, con¬ 
ceived the Ross Multiple Piano. It 
opens new worlds of possibilities 


that would have delighted the 
warm and sympathetic hearts of 
the great masters of the past, but 
it was not available to them. The 
ambitious modern teacher is more 
fortunate. Ask for full descrip¬ 
tion, prices and terms. 


Weaver Piano Company, Manufacturers, York, Pa, 

Makers of the Weaver Piano. A favorite with fine Pianists. 


COME TO FRANCE THIS 
SUMMER 


to LIVE 
TO LEARN 


Think of what it would mean to your 
future to study at the source of modern 
music. . . . Think of what it would mean 
to you now to enjoy a grand vacation 
abroad! That’s the heauty of a summer 
course in France. You learn, yes. But you 
also live ... as fully and freely and 
actively as you like. 

The American Conservatory at Fon¬ 
tainebleau, for example, is in the heart of 
a picturesque and beautiful countryside. 
Paris is only an hour away, with its con¬ 
certs, its operas, its recreations. Your sum¬ 
mer can be both productive and pleasant! 

Tuition and living expenses, moreover, 
are moderate. The session begins at the 
end of June and carries through to the 
end of September. (A special two-month 
session is held for teachers.) The courses 
include instrumental and vocal instruc¬ 
tion, counterpoint, composition, harmony, 
conducting ... all branches of music. For 
those who are planning to study next win¬ 
ter in the music schools of Paris, this 
summer session is the ideal preparation. 


Your best introduction to France, of 
course, is to board a French Line ship in 
New York. Here you’ll find a Continen¬ 
tal atmosphere . . . world-famous food 
and wines . . . pleasant fellow-travelers 
. . . modern, comfortable surroundings 
. . . the staunch Breton seamanship of 
France-Afloat. . . . What’s more, you can 
brush up your French ere route. (And fall 
back on your English any time, for the offi¬ 
cers and stewards speak both languages.) 

Tourist Class cabins on the S. S. Paris 
are newly enlarged and redecorated. Rates 
are moderate, and expenses aboard ad¬ 
justed to the value of the dollar. Your 
travel agent will be glad to help you plan 
a French Line trip this summer, without 
charging you for his services. For fur¬ 
ther information about music study in 
France, address the Educational Depart¬ 
ment, French Line, Maison Frangaise, 
Rockefeller Centre, New York City; or 19 
State Street, New York City. 

The historic Palace of Fontainebleau. In 
the wing at the right is the American 
Conservatory of Music. 



^enelx XLne 

PARIS (Enlarged. Redecorated Tourist Accommodations). April 7 and 28. May 19, 
June 9 and 30, July 21 • ILE DE FRANCE. April 14. May 5 and 26, June 16. July 7 

CHAMPLAIN, April 21, May 12. June 2 and 23 • LAFAYETTE, May 16. June 13, July 3 
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THE SINGER'S ETUDE 


Edited for April by 
Eminent Specialists 

It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Singers Department "A Singer’s Etude" complete 


All Great Uoices Have One (Characteristic in (Common 


<By Douglas Stanley 


E VERY YEAR thousands of young 
people start the study of singing. 
Many of them, at the "beginning, are 
well equipped and possess considerable 
natural talent. In each case the question 
which must be asked is, “Am I progressing 
vocally?” or, “Is my voice improving?” 

The future welfare of the singer depends 
upon an affirmative answer to this question. 
The student may believe he is progressing 
and he may be assured of this by others; 
but is there any way in which he may have 
impartial and reliable proof? Yes, certain 
definite laws of vocal technic have been 
established; and these laws only await 
recognition. There are now definite tests 
(acoustical and physiological) which can be 
carried out in a laboratory, whereby the 
state of technical equipment of the pupil 
may be accurately and scientifically read. 
We can now, for instance, photograph a 
tone and get it down on paper. Singers may 
thus obtain visual records of their voices 
for analysis. It will be only a matter of 
time when voice tests, for singers and 
speakers seeking positions on the radio and 
elsewhere, will be made on graphs. 

Judging the quality of a voice by ear 
alone is, at best, of doubtful value and liable 
to be biased. But there is no chance of 
error when a voice is recorded and charted 
by means of accurate electrical apparatus. 
Imperfections can be thus recognized and 
means taken to correct them. Improvement, 
or the lack of it, can be readily noted. 

Measuring Progress 

I T MIGHT BE well to ask of what does 
vocal improvement consist ? The an¬ 
swer, which is relatively obvious, comes 
under four headings: 

1. Increase in range; 

2. Increase in normal power; 

3. Improvement in quality; 

4. Improvement in the vibrato. 

These are the four technical elements of 
vocal progress, and they are all interdepend¬ 
ent. Improvements in the range, power 
and quality of voice, for instance, are par¬ 
ticularly so. As the range and power in¬ 
crease, the quality must get better. 

Range, and power especially, are largely 
a matter of proper muscular development 
and coordination. The singer is training 
and coordinating his muscles just as the 
athlete develops his muscles, by vigorous 
exercise. The athlete would never acquire 
the necessary strength and skill if he took 
only mild forms of exercise. And for that 
reason, during the early training of the 
singer, many crude and ugly sounds are in¬ 
evitably made. This is especially true when 
the lower register is being carried up. 
Much of the. singing done must be loud, 
since, as indicated, we are developing 
muscles; and in order to do this they must 
be vigorously exercised. The pianissimo 
tone should be one of the last phases of 
technic to be taught. It is, in practically 
every case, the worst feature of the be¬ 
ginner’s technic; and therefore to build 


upon, it is not to be advised since the singer 
would be merely developing his faults. 

Photographing Tone 

N OW IMPROVEMENT in range and 
power can be more readily noted by 
the singer than improvement in quality and 
vibrato. So, for a moment, let us look 
into the method of making a tone visible 
and see how these factors are shown. 

We can photograph a tone with the os¬ 
cillograph. This is an instrument which 
throws a beam of light, reflected from a 
mirror, upon a moving photographic film 
and thus transfers sound waves into wavy 
lines. These markings are then analyzed 
with a harmonic analyzer and give an 
exact reading of the energy distribution of 
the tone (sound spectrum). The power and 
range, as well as the quality and vibrato, 
can thus be indicated. 

More recent devices for analyzing the 
voice include the reed analyzer which gives 
instant visual or photographic analysis of 
the quality (sound spectrum). For testing 
vibrato the high speed level recorder has 
proved to be an invaluable tool. These in¬ 
struments, designed by the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, are extremely sensitive; and 
recordings taken on them, under carefully 
checked and acoustical conditions, cannot 
be disputed. 

?S[o Duplicates 

N O TWO DIAGRAMS of different 
voices are absolutely alike, just as 
no two voices sound alike. Every individ¬ 
ual voice has its characteristic timbre dif¬ 
ferent from any other voice. It has its own 
quality, too. But there is one characteristic 
common to all great voices and that is the 
vibrato. We will consider quality first, 
since it goes hand in hand with vibrato. 

Quality of voice is determined by the 
presence of its fundamental and overtones 
consisting of: 

The octave above the main tone, 

The fifth above the octave, 

The second higher octave, 

The major third above the second octave. 
The fifth above the second octave. 

The presence of overtones, and their re¬ 
lation to the main tone, can be shown by 
the oscillograph and the reed analyzer. A 
pure tone, such as that of a tuning fork or 
flute, shows the wavy line shown in 

WWW 

Illustration 1. The regular, wavy line 
produced by the pure tone of a tuning fork. 

The violin tone follows this outline, with 
slight variation 


Illustration 2. Record of a violin tone. 


Overtones produce irregular lines, as shown 

Illustration 3. The vowel Ah. 


Illustration 4. A level recorder tracing, 
showing good quality of voice and good 
vibrato. 

Vocal quality depends upon resonance, 
that is, on resonance adjustment. Reso¬ 
nance adjustment implies reinforcement of 
the main and overtones to the proper strength 
of each. The scientific side of this question 
is deep and involved and can be only indi¬ 
cated here. 

A Fallacy 

I T IS SOMETIMES thought that a 
great voice of beautiful quality is the 
result of a special or peculiar throat for¬ 
mation and resonance cavities supposedly 
one of nature’s gifts. Caruso is generally 
pointed out as one who possessed a perfect 
vocal apparatus. Science has disproved 
this theory. It is theoretically possible for 
any healthy, normal person to produce 
sounds equal to or better than those of the 
greatest living artist. A “natural voice” 
is a misnomer; it is in fact merely the 
state of the person’s technical equipment. 

The degree to which a person can be 
trained depends upon his tractability and 
innate talent rather than upon his native 
physical equipment. Any one can be 
taught to produce beautiful tones, provid¬ 
ing he is pathologically normal and healthy 
and possesses a good ear. The great artist 
must have a highly sensitive ear. He must 
be able to tell when a tone is true. He 
must have a mental picture, so to speak, 
of just the kind of tone he wishes to pro¬ 
duce, of the color (or timbre), pitch and 
intensity of the tone. This concept is ex¬ 
tended to groups of tones and musical 
phrases. 


lYUT QUALITY is also bound up wi 
J-J and dependent upon vibrato. A 
that is one of the most important cha 
acteristics of the voice. We know wi¬ 
the characteristics of the vibrato should 1 
since we can photograph and analyze the 
on the oscillograph and high speed lei 
recorder. 

Vibrato is present in all great void 
Our observation has shown that a “dea 
tone is never produced by a great sing 
except when the intensity of the voice 
lowered to pianissimo. Great voic 
fluctuate in intensity and pitch with p< 
feet regularity. The resultant vibns 
and^life 16 V ° 1Ce fresHness ’ be auty, sparl 

Let us see just what this vibrato is a 
how it can be produced. The vibrato cc 


sists of a periodic swelling and softening 
of the tone accompanied by a definite rise 
and fall in pitch. The pitch change is 
at least a semitone, and during a full for¬ 
tissimo, it may be as wide as a tone and a 
half. Correct vibrato must be absolutely 
regular and with the frequency of about 
six and two-tenths beats per second. It 
must also be of proper amplitude for the 
intensity of the tone which is being sung. 
In tests of the voices of hundreds of singers, 
both trained and untrained, vibrato was 
shown to be one of the determining factors 
of their quality. With voices of poor qual¬ 
ity, the vibrato was found to be irregular 
(usually too slow) and in some cases alto¬ 
gether lacking. 

aaAaaa/i 

Illustration 5. A level recorder tracing, 
of a voice, showing it to be of poor quality 
because little vibrato is present. 

When singing pianissimo, there is no 
vibrato; but as soon as the tone begins to 
swell the vibrato will appear; and as the in¬ 
tensity increases it will become broader 
and broader, so that, in fortissimo, it is 
extremely pronounced. 

The only instance in which a tone which 
is louder than pianissimo may be sung 
without vibrato is when such emotions as 
cold, hopeless despair are to be conveyed. 
Here, of course, a “dead” quality is de¬ 
sirable. 

Periodicity in Tone 

T HE PRODUCTION of tone should 
be accomplished by means of a periodic 
impulse and not by a continuous, effort. 
This periodic impulse is applied to the 
entire muscular system used in the pro¬ 
duction of tone—to the muscles of the 
thorax, larynx and pharynx. Thus, when 
producing a tone with the proper vibrato, 
the singer is actually singing and stopping 
singing very rapidly. As it is evident that 
the muscular system involved wiH have 
time to relax only to a slight degree be¬ 
tween the impulses, phonation will appear 
to be continuous but fluctuating in intensity 
and, in far less degree, in pitch. 

As the fundamental varies, its overtones 
will also change so that we have the effect 
of constantly fluctuating fundamental and 
overtones although the quality will remain 
practically constant, since the resonance 
conditions for the production of tone are 
practically constant. It is, in all proba¬ 
bility, this fluctuation with regard to pitch 
and intensity which gives the vibrancy and 
beauty to a tone which is produced with 
the proper vibrato. This variation of fun¬ 
damental and overtones produces in the 
ear a sense of wealth of sound and makes 
the tone appear to be of far greater rich¬ 
ness and intensity than does one which 
lacks vibrato, even when such a tone is 
actually far louder. 

When the work done in the production 
of tone is continuous, the required effort 
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will be very great, and the muscular sys¬ 
tem involved will inevitably become 
fatigued; but, when the effort is a rhyth¬ 
mic one, the periodic cessation will elimin¬ 
ate the fatigue and at the same time will 
enormously reduce the total work done. 

Another fact which indicates the vital 
importance of the vibrato is that it is 
practically impossible for anyone to hold 
a tone absolutely true to pitch when the 
vibrato is lacking. The reason for this is 
evident, since the continuous application 
of the nerve impulse to the muscular system 
of the larynx will soon cause fatigue, the 
muscles will tend to sag and the pitch will, 
therefore, almost invariably tend to drop. 

The Deadly Tremolo 

I T MUST BE perfectly clear that there 
is no similarity between the vibrato and 
the tremolo. The tremolo—a serious tech¬ 
nical fault—takes the form of either a 
wobble or a mere quiver of the voice. It 
is the result, not of a periodically applied 
impulse, but of a fluctuating change in the 
size and shape of the resonating cavities— 
probably a fluttering of the epiglottis. In 
extreme cases, the jaw also may quiver. 

In most cases, where the pupil has a 
voice of what is designated as “good natural 
quality,” the vibrato is natural and does 
not have to be trained. When the vibrato 
is regular the voice always sounds pleasant, 
provided that the intonation is fairly true; 
whereas the quality of the voice .which 
lacks vibrato is never passably agreeable. 

Despite the fact that the vibrato can 
always be trained, when the pupil who lacks 
it is a hard worker, it is a serious mistake 
for the teacher to dwell upon it before a 
certain degree of technical development 
has been reached. The result of any such 
attempt will almost invariably be to en¬ 
gender tremolo. When the muscular sys¬ 
tem of the vocal organs has been developed 
to the necessary degree, it is, in practically 
every case, an easy matter for the pupil 
to conceive the idea of the periodically ap¬ 
plied impulse, and in many cases the vibrato 
will appear spontaneously. 

A Study Plan 

V ARIOUS DEVICES may be used by 
the teacher in developing the vibrato. 
One such device is to endeavor to engender 
in the pupil’s mind the idea of the thorax, 
as well as the vocal apparatus, throbbing 
periodically and rhythmically. The perfect 
movement of the diaphragm may actually 
be felt and the laryngeal movement may be 
sensed. The pupil may be instructed to 
count rhythmically in his mind while pro¬ 
ducing a tone. Such counting must be, of 
course, absolutely regular. With each count 
the student should be told to sing and to 
stop singing. This application and cessa¬ 
tion of effort must be rapid, so that actual 
phonation never ceases. While endeavoring 
to do this the pupil may be allowed to 
place his hand over the diaphragm, in order 
that he may feel its movement. 

This device, however, must not be per¬ 
sisted in too long, for fear that a sense of 
“breath consciousness” might be engen¬ 
dered. If this movement is too slow at first 
it does not matter so much, provided that 
it is regular and of sufficient amplitude; 
but, if it is irregular or too narrow, there 
is danger of his developing merely a 
tremolo. 

Another device which sometimes proves 
effective in the acquiring of this vibrato is 
to teach the pupil to shake. He should be 
instructed to shake very vigorously with 
an extremely strong impulse for the upper 


tone of the shake. The lower tone should 
be sung with the minimum possible effort. 
The difference of effort may be exaggerated 
until he feels he is singing the upper tone 
as vigorously as possible and practically 
stopping for the lower tone. This must 
be done quickly enough for the phonation 
to be continuous. When the student is able 
to do this properly, he may be told to con¬ 
tinue the same action but to keep the pitch 
constant. 

Another suggestion which may help to 
convey the idea of the vibrato is to draw 
the comparison of a tennis ball which is 
being batted up with a racquet but which 
is never actually allowed to touch the 
ground. Thus the ball is hit up, allowed 
to drop and hit again before it can touch 
the ground. Similarly the impulse for 
phonation must be applied, stopped and re¬ 
applied before it is possible for the sound 

Thus, not only quality, but also time, 
rhythm, speed, phrasing, running scales, 
feeling, and the actual life of the tone itself, 
all are largely dependent upon the vibrato. 

Mastering the Scale 

I N SINGING a nine tone scale at high 
speed and holding the top tone, each 
tone may have one vibrato while the top 
tone has nine; the ninth vibrato being an 
extra vigorous one which will carry the 
voice down to the bottom tone which has 
eight vibratos. This process will give an 
absolutely perfect scale with each tone held 
the correct interval of time for the required 
rhythm. This process can be varied in a 
number of ways to suit the required rhythm, 
for each movement from tone to tone must 
be made on one vibrato. Of course it is 
impossible for the singer to move his voice 
over a musical figure unless he can hear 
the entire figure in his mind, in the proper 
time and rhythm, before he starts to sing; 
but, even when the concept is perfect, it is 
practically impossible for him to encompass 
the group of tones with his voice if the 
vibrato is lackiftg. 

Another point of fundamental importance 
is that the vibrato action must be taking 
place all the time the singer is phonating. 
This also applies to the movement of the 
voice between tones. Thus, when singing 
a run, the transition from tone to tone is 
accomplished on a single vibrato. Under 
no circumstances should the vibrato stop 
when the singer slides or runs from tone 
to tone. It will, then, be readily seen that, 
when a slur down over the interval is in¬ 
dicated, the slur must actually take the 
form of a series of vibratos, the number 
of impulses required depending upon the 
speed at which the slur down should be 
taken in this particular passage. This will 
eliminate the “slurry” or wailing quality 
of the slur and will turn it into a rippling 
run down,-or, in other words, produce a 
“pearly effect.” 

Thus, when starting to sing a group of 
tones, the singer should continue the 
vibrato, and this movement must continue 
with absolute regularity until he stops 
phonating. 

This article has outlined the four factors 
(range, power, quality, vibrato) which go 
to make up vocal progress. It has shown 
the interdependence of the first three and 
the last two and has dwelt to some extent 
on the vibrato, because of its absolute 
necessity. Only technical progress has been 
considered. Making progress in musician- 
ship, interpretative ability and the like needs 
separate consideration; for in these the 
alert singer will never stop learning. 
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T3 he flotation of Pedal Footing 

( By Clement Antrobus Harris 


PART II 


In some organ exercise books and other 
works, letters are employed to indicate heel 
and toe or point of the foot. In English 
those are respectively “h” and “t" (or, 
much more rarely, “p,” for the point of 
the foot) ; and in German “a” and “s.” (It 
may be observed here that the heel is 
marked much more often than the toe or 
point of the foot. This is not because it is 
u:,ed more often but for precisely the oppo¬ 
site reason. It is assumed that the point is 
to be used unless the heel is marked .) The 
following (“A,” Best’s edition of Rinck, 
“B,” A. B. Sulze, "C,” Best’s edition of 
Bach) will illustrate this: 

Left foot Right foot 


i i.h- 

f T 



When the "RL” and "h, t” quotations 
are combined on one staff, the two are 
sometimes, and very conveniently, distin¬ 
guished by the former being written in 
Roman letters above the staff, and the latter 
in italic type below it. ' And when the toe 
and heel of the same foot are to be used 
consecutively the two or more notes—there 
is no limit to the number—are joined by a 
bracket (Prelude in C major, Bach, Best’s 
footing) : 


jriin ll 


When two parts are written on the same 
staff, or a melodic passage clearly sugges¬ 
tive of two parts is so written, there is no 
need to mark which part is to be taken by 
the right foot and which by the left. So 
in this case the “h” and “t” notations for 
the right foot are placed above the staff, 
and, for the left, below it. The following 
examples are from Rinck.) 




In the i@re case in which the footing of 
chords is given, the letters are sometimes 


placed at the left hand side of the notes, 
sometimes above and below, and occasionally 
both (examples from Rinck and Guilmant’s 
“Sonata No. 1,” footing by C. A. H.) : 



The footing of the chord in the seventh 
measure of the example from Rinck’s 
Organ School affords the only instance I 
am acquainted with of the use of the heel on 
a black note. On a modern organ this 
footing would be very awkward and quite 
unnecessary: the two consecutive black 
notes could much more conveniently be 
played with the sole of the foot placed 
over them obliquely; quite possibly this, or 
heel and sole, was practically what was 
intended, for it must be remembered that 
in Rinck’s day there was no sign to repre¬ 
sent the sole as distinct from the heel and 

Sometimes it is necessary to change from 
toe to heel, or vice-versa, of the same foot 
on a single note. In this case the letters 
or signs, as the case may be, are tied. An 
example of the former occurs in our seventh 
musical example where "hp“ and “ph,” be¬ 
ing connected with a tie, mean a change 
respectively from heel to point, and point 
to heel, of the same foot on one note. 
When signs are used they are similarly 
tied: 

Ex.ll„ 


Improvements in the pedal-clavier have 
led to much more varied and intricate 
movements of the foot than were formally 
practiced. Organists in the old days no 
doubt used the sole of the foot, but they did 
not distinguish between it and the toe, if 
we may judge by their published methods. 
(I add this qualification believing that 
practice has always been far ahead of 
theory!) With modern organs it is neces¬ 
sary to make this distinction, since two 
consecutive notes can often be played by 
the toe and sole of the same foot. With 
an exception to be named shortly it is not 
necessary to distinguish the sole from the 
toe in connection with an isolated note: 
such a note can be played with either the 
toe or sole. It is when two consecutive 
notes are to be played with the toe and 
sole that a special sign is necessary. Dr. 
Hugo Riemann and Carl Armbrust in their 
“Technical Studies for the Organ” adopt 
a boat-hook figure to represent the sole, the 
toe-sign being placed with the open end to 
the staff: 



These signs are admirable as far as they 
go, but there is one movement practiced by 
modern organists which they do not pro¬ 
vide for: this is the playing of two consec¬ 
utive notes by the outer and inner edge of 
the sole of. the same foot, neither the toe 
nor heel being used. For this, personally, 
I employ a triangle with the broad side to¬ 
wards the two notes, thus suggesting the 
two edges of the foot. A fairly broad- 
soled boot is necessary, and three consecu¬ 
tive black-notes can then be played by this 
lateral oscillatory action, followed by an 
oblique position of the foot throwing the 
toe over the third note: 



Whether any special notation is required 
to show which foot is to pass in front of 
the other when the feet are crossed de¬ 
pends upon the method employed. W. T. 
Best lays it down that “In crossing the 
feet, the left always passes behind the 
right, both ascending and descending.” For 
this plan no notation is necessary (he ad¬ 


mits a few exceptions which he marks with 
an asterisk). But, in a closely reasoned 
opinion, Riemann and Armbrust maintain 
that everything depends on the nature of 
the passage, and accordingly provide a 
very ingenious notation. The foot raising 
either over or under the other almost al¬ 
ways plays the note with the toe: their 
sign is therefore a stroke above or below 
the toe-sign, as the case may be, to repre¬ 
sent the stationary foot. An exception to 
the use of the toe by the under-passing foot 
may be found in such a passage as fol¬ 
lows : 


Ex. 14 



The student will have noticed that modern 
pedaling requires a notation for no fewer 
than nine movements. 


1. Right or left foot. 

, 2. Changing feet on same note. 

3. Toe or heel. 

4. Changing toe to heel on same note. 

5. Consecutive notes by one foot 

6. Slide, toe to sole. 

7. Glissando by toe or sole: three black, 
or unlimited white, notes. 

8. Inner to outer edge, or vice-versa, of 
sole of one foot. 

9. Crossing the feet. 


It Is T5he Soul We Want 


By Humphrey J. Stewart 


recitals in which the selected nun 
' bers were rendered quite correct! 
but at the same time we may have note 
an almost total absence of inspiratioi 
Many years ago I attended an organ r< 
cital by a fine solo organist, who opene 
his program with Bach’s Toccata ar 
Fugue in F. Technically the performam 
was almost faultless, yet there was a lac 
of inspiration which reduced the piece l 
the level of the Apostolic description “sour 
and fury, signifying nothing.” Sitting ne: 
me was a friend who, although a skille 
musician, was not an organist, and kne 
a u n ° thlng of Bach and his work 
ZZ conclusion of the piece he remarked 
Well, I suppose he did that merely to bio 
the dust out of the pipes. Now perhaps w 
shall get some real music.” 

On the other hand, a really inspire 
performance will often excuse many tec! 
meal inaccuracies. I am old enough t 

tTh /L 6 Playing of R nbinstein an 
I attended some recitals which he gave i 


London not long before he passed away. 
Rubinstein was then quite an old man, and 
his once flawless technique was no longer 
at his command; yet, even with this serious 
drawback, his performance of some of the 
great classics of the pianoforte was never 
to be forgotten and left one almost breath¬ 
less with wonder and excitement. Now, of 
course, no one would argue th:l there is 
any merit in inaccuracy or that a perfect 
technique is in any way undesirable. My 
point is that technique alone will never 
make organ playing interesting. There 
must be something more than this to hold 
the attention of the audience; otherwise we 
might just as well run paper rolls through 
a mechanical attachment and call it organ 
playing. 

We must, therefore, carefully consider 
how we can make the most of every piece 
we play, and we must also be constantly 
on the watch for possible improvements in 
registration, touch, phrasing and, in fact, 
every device by which we may express the 
meaning and purpose of the composition. 

—The Diapason. 


2 ““ nme - , do not hesitate to 
Moses and the prophets.” —W. J. Hi 
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and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, ■ 


. .—e Op. 28- ... .. ,- „ - „ - . 

of trombones with organ. However, I desire Some pieces you might use are: Melodie by 
the effect^of a quartet of deep toned inetru- Matthews, ^Pastorale ( by Matthews, A Christ- 

by organ T *--- “ 


i arrange the advis: 


_„_ s of the Prelude. 

Swell—Bourdon 16’—Horn 
peon). 




by Sheppard, Swing Song by Gillette, _ 

Guardian Angel by Pierne-Gaul, Wedding 
Chimes by Faulkes, Canzone Pastorale by 
Scarmolin, Melody by Barnes, Air by Matthe- 


Peial—Double Stopped Diapason 32 '— 
Bourdon 16'. 

Please advise me if this registration would 
be too lacking in variety or fullness of tone 
color and whether it would satisfy the above 
conditions of blending with the four trom¬ 
bones. Is the mixture of flue and reed stops 

permissible ! I should like f ’.' ~ 

describing the varit 


“The Olga 


-, Herbstnacht by Frysinger, Roman „„ 

16’—Rohrflote 8’. Maxson, Sea Gardens, by Cooke, Intermezzo 
t Suite) by Rogers. 

organ collections, there are: 
Player’ by Orem, “Organ Reper- 
by Orem, “30 Offertories tor the 
Organ,” by Rogers, “30 Preludes for the 
Organ” by Clough-Leighter. 

For information on the subject of Registra- 
iggest: “Primer of Organ Regis- 


organ stops and of any < 


which u 


A. We 




referem 
e of the organ. 

—j. c. M. 

tested combii 


—V it — „ ; y' . owirecmmy ut any rare lowu/us u 

ourdon 16’ on the Swell manual After the choir has ieen thoroughly 
dude anything lower than 8’ pitch would it be imperatively necessary to 
t^JkoKii! win a tL J? 16 TWO direct at time of performance! Ph 


tlon includes -- -- 

would suggest Open^ Diapason^ 

also the Bourdon 16' — 
and not Include anyth! 

“5?L™J h p e ro g^fy wifLbe effect!. _ 

ion to the mixture of flue and 
itop's where the effect is suitable. For 
information as to tonal character, construc¬ 
tion and so forth of organ stops we suggest 
your securing a copy of “Organ Stops and 
Their Artistic Registration,” by Audsley, and 
for information as to mechanical construc¬ 
tion of the organ we suggest “The Contem¬ 
porary American Organ,” by Barnes. 

0. We have purchased a two manual and 
pedal, tubular-pneumatic organ, tracker 
action, built by Jardine Brothers, from a 
church that is buying a new organ. We are 
not organ builders but intend to install the 


book tration” by 

L™ 0- I have very little experience as Chor- 
ist er, but it has fallen to me to direct a small 
e °I amateur choir. We plan on entering a contest 
with five other choirs. The winning choir will 
be awarded two hundred dollars, while the most 
popular one will be given twenty-five dollars. 
Fifteen per cent of the gross proceeds will be 
divided among the six choirs, so that we shall 
‘ “ : thing at any rate towards our goal. 

. ...-• • - ---- -- drilled, 




home, beneath a grill work in the floor of 
tne drawing room. The specifications are 
enclosed. Will you kindly answer the follow- 

ma (l) leS The 8 approximate cost of having the popular 
instrument electrified by an organ builder. P S. _I° 

(3) Kindly name firms dealing in organ 
parts, electrical parts especially. 

(3) How large a room will be needed for 
the installation of the instrument! 

(j) Kindly advise as to the proper way 
of insulating the room so as to insure the 
instrument against changes of temperature. 

(5) Please name books that give instruc¬ 
tions and plans concerning the construction 
of a swell box with shades and so forth. 

(6) Please give a plan as to the best 
arrangement of the sets of pipes so that they 
can be heard to the best advantage. —Vox 
Humana. 

(1) We would not advise electriflca- 


lan you give me the name of some 
-—.ting on this subject! 

. _ „ r can get the following 

!»»»•. Plain Words on Binging” by William 
Shakespeare and Grove’s “Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians,’’ with prices .— PI. E. P. 

A. If the choir has been well drilled, it 
Is not “imperative” that you conduct; but, 
generally speaking, it is preferable, unless 
you have had them sing their numbers several 
times without a conductor and thus find them 
qualified. Your appearance with them might 
increase their confidence. We do not under¬ 
stand the term "popular” choir, unless it 
should mean that, outside the Judges’ de ‘ ' 


—Vox unison 


The d 


signation 




action and so forth, 
list of organ supply firm 
page 134 of the Februa 

- The Etdde. 

(3) We cannot give you definite size 


___ „ _ _question 

.„ and so forth should be governed by 

local conditions of the contest. We do not 
know of any books treating on the subject of- 
contests. The books you mention may be se¬ 
cured from the publishers of Ti-ie Etuiie at 
following prices : “Plain Words on Singing,” 
Shakespeare, $2.00; “Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians,” $40.00. 

Q. My wife and I have been requested to 
start a junior church choir, and we would like 
to know just how to go about it. The pupils 
ranne in age from twelve to sixteen years. Is 
inging the best way to start them! 
ould four part singing be advisable, 
-o part singing! We can start them 
— L would be f 

R. S. 

. - _ s of your junior choir do 

_itruction in sight-singing in the 

l might take up that branch 


the room requi___ __ 

with the lay-out of the chests and so 

(4) Our only suggestion for insulation Is 
water proofing material which can be secured 
from any reliable paint dealer. 

(5) A chapter on “means of obtaining 
expression” appears in “The Contemporary 
American Organist,” by Dr. William H. 
Barnes, whose address is 1118 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. “The Contemporary 
American Organist” may be had from the pub¬ 
lishers of The Etude for $2.50. 

(G) Unless you -" “ 


If the 
lot receive ir 

schools, you —„—---— 

mrt of their activity. For this you might 
■ size use “Melodia” by Cole and Lewis, or “Me- 
familiar thodical Sight-Singing” by Root 


chests, the placing of the s< 
*■"- - “e position 


present chests. 


the instrument 'and instruct you 
best way to carry on the work. 

Q. Enclosed herewith is a list of stops 
on a two manual organ. Will you please 
suggest an appropriate registration for hymns ! 
Will you suggest a few solo selections and 
offertories, not too difficult, and a book of solo 
numbers and registrations! —S. R. G. 

A. For accompanying the congregational 
singing of hymns we suggest the following 
stops included in your specification : 

Great Organ—Open Diapason, Melodia, 
Dulciana and Flute d'Amour. 

Swell Organ—Open Diapason, Stopped Dia¬ 
pason, Salicional and Flute Harmonic. 

Pedal ^ Organ—Bourdon, Liebiich Gedeckt 

Couplers—Swell to Great, Swell to Pedal 
and Great to Pedal. 

To this combination can be added, if re¬ 
quired, the Swell Organ Oboe and the Great 
Organ Gamba, if they are not too pungent 
in quality. Since you do not have an Octave 
stop in the Great organ you may find it 


For information on the subject of junior choirs 
we refer you to the following books: “Voice 
Culture for Children,” Bates ; “Choral Music 
and its Practices,” Cain, and “Junior Choirs,” 
Elizabeth Van Fleet Vosseller. Your idea of 

Date t r n fh<r , parts I niay be increased, dependent 
on the material available. For singing mate¬ 
rial we suggest “Junior Collection of An¬ 
thems,” Presser, “The Childrens Anthem 
Book,” Barnes, “Junior Intermediate Anthem 
Book,” Harper, “The Two Part Choir” (3 Vol¬ 
umes), “Twenty Unison Anthems for Junior 
Choirs,” Barnes, and “The Cecilian Choir,” 
Warhurst. When your yonng folks are well 
■urine the nersonal advanced in part-singing you might examine 
whi S can examine “The Junior « cappella Chorus Book” by 
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Are designed on scientific 
principles and on an artistic 
tonal basis. Built of quality 
materials with skillful work¬ 
manship they are outstand¬ 
ing in tonal character and 
in durability. 

AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


The D. Appleton-Century Company 
announce a companion volume to 
“Standard Organ Pieces” 
now in use by 25,000 Organists 

MODERN 
ORGAN PIECES 



A companion volume to “Standard 
Organ Pieces,” of which more than 
25,000 copies have been sold. This new 
volume is devoted to the works of 
modern composers, containing more 
than ninety compositions, many of 
which have never been arranged for 
organ. The list of composers includes 
Ippolitow-Iwanow, Kistler, De Falla, 
Moussorgsky, Palmgren, Prokofieff, 
Sibelius, Stojowski, Stravinsky, Worm- 
ser and many others. The value of 
this book to skilled organists as well 
as to students can hardly be over¬ 
estimated, as it will provide them with 
a collection which, in terms of the cost 
of foreign sheet music, is actually 
worth in excess of $150. Engraved for 
pipe organ on three staves, sheet music 
size, with large and readable notation. 
Be sure to read the following 


COMPLETE CONTENTS 




.Danse des Sylphes 

.Entry of the Toreadors 

.Serenade (Milenka) 

.Liebestraiim 

.By the Brook 

.l’olovtsienne Danse 

.Valsette 

.Cradle Song 

.Intermezzo, Op. 117, No. 1 
...Waltzes, Op. 39 (Mosaic) 
..Adagio (Concerto Op. 26) 

.Habanera 

....Nocturne, Op. 55, No. 1 

I.'.’! 'CauVerie,'Op. S 40. No. 6 
...Love’s Dream After Ball 


Kistler . 


.Murmuring Zephyrs 

.Prelude (Kunihild) 

.Crescendo 

.Pagliacci (Mosaic) 

.Liebestraum 

.Egyptian Ballet (Mosaic) 

.Voice of the Chimes 

.. .Scotch Poem, Op. 31, No. 2 

.Prelude and Siciliana 

.Air de Ballet 

..Melodie, Op. 18, No. ' 


orgsky .. Hopak (Fair i 


nsk) 


Delibes.. 
Delibes . 
Drigo . . . 


.. Valse des Fleu 




.Morris Dance (Henry VIII) 

..Shepherd’s Dance (Henry VIII) 

.Torch Dance (Henry VIII) 

.w .Meditation, Op. 32 

.Mazurka, Op. 54 

c .Air (Violin Concerto) 

.Ode to Saint Cecile 

.Faust Ballet (Mosaic) 

1.Spanish Dance 

.Sigurd Jorsalfar (March) 

.Solvegj’s Song 

.To Spring, Op. 43, No. 6 


Palmgren .May Night 

Papini.Dolce far nientel 

Pieme .Serenade 

Poldini.Poupee Valsante 

Prokofieff .Gavotte in D, Op. 12 

Rachmaninoff.Prelude, Op. 23, No. 5 

Rimsky-Korsakow .. .Dance of the Buffoons 
Rimsky-Korsakow. Flight of the Bumble-Bee 
Rubinstein.Kamennoi-Ostrow, Op. 10 

Saint-Saens .Bacchanale (Samson) 

Saint-Saens.Minuet, Op. 56 

Sapellnikoff.Chant sans Paroles 

Schumann_Cradle Song, Op. 124, No. 16 

n .Romance, Op. 94 

Sibelius .Romance, Op. 24, No. 9 

Sibelius .Valse Triste 

Spendiarow.Berceuse Op. 3, No. 2 

Stojowski.Melodie, Op. 1, No. 1 

Strauss, R.Lento (Violin Concerto) 

Stravinsky.Berceuse (Fire bird) 

Szalit.Intermezzo, Op. .3, No. 3 

Thome .Under the Leaves 

Tschaikowsky. .Andante (Fifth Symphony) 

Tschaikowsky.Melodie, Op. 42. No. 3 

Tschaikowsky .. .Nutcracker Suite (Mosaic) 

Wagner.Magic Fire Scene (Walkure) 

Widor.Andante (Fourth Symphony) 

Wieniawski .Legende, Op. 17 

Wormser.RSverie (Gipsy Suite) 


. .Procession of the Sardar 
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For Sale at all Music Stores 
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Certificates, Diplomas and De- 
grees. 

We have planned for your en¬ 
joyment a series of 16 recitals 
and concerts, besides which you 
may look forward to the major- 
musical events of the World’s 
Fair. 

The cost is easily within your 
means. Ample living accommoda¬ 
tions and practice facilities have 
been arranged at moderate rates. 

Special reduced 
tuition rates. Ex¬ 
cursion rates on 
railway and bus 
lines. Payment of 
part of your tui¬ 
tion may be de¬ 
ferred, if you 
!wish. Write at 
once to above ad¬ 
dress for Summer 
Session Catalog 
with the views of 
“A Century of 
Progress.” 


~7 ~ x T GAIN you have opportu- 
* 11 nity to combine summer 
study with a thrilling visit to the 
World’s Fair! Come at your 
convenience, engage just the in¬ 
struction you want, leave when 
you must. 

Our full staff of 125 teachers 
will be available throughout the 
Summer Session, June 1 to Oc¬ 
tober 31. 

Training will be given in 
Piano, Piano 
Normal, Class 
Piano Methods, 

Violin, Voice, 

Organ, Cello, 

Wind Instru¬ 
ments, Public 
School Music, 

Band, Orchestra 
and Choral Con¬ 
ducting, Theory, 

Composition, Ra¬ 
dio Technique 
and Dramatic °J e l^thLZ 

Art, leading to and imprest sights that 

you at the Century of Progrl 



: Expot, 
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Public School Music Course in conjunction with Western Reserve University 
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Supports its own Symphony Orchestra and Concert Band—Daily rehearsals. 
Catalogue on application to Lynn B. Dana, Pres., Warren, Ohio, Desk E. 
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Istration for SIXTY-EIGHTH SUMMER SESSION 
dits apply toward Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. 


I SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Complete curricula leading to degrees in 
all branches of Music. Faculty of distin¬ 
guished artist teachers. Concerts and May 
Festival by world’s greatest artists and 
organizations in Hill Auditorium seating 
5,000. Chorus of 350, student symphony 
orchestras, glee clubs, bands, etc. Recitals 
each week on $75,000 organ. 

f 8-Week Summer Session, 

June 25 to August 17. 

Write for catalog 

CHARLES A. SINK, Prei 
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Tell your Music Loving Friends about THE ETUDE and ask them to give 
you the privilege of sending in their subscriptions. 
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Catalog No. 564 Arr. by H. Cramer Grade 3 
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Catalog No. 5108 Arr. by G. Threde Grade 4 

Catalog No. 17555 Four Hands Grade 3 
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SLAVIC DANCE (A. Dvorak) 

Catalog No. 26070 Arr. by Rob Roy Peery Grade 3 Price, 40e 

SONG OF THE VOLGA BOATMAN (Russian Melody) 

Catalog No. 26080 Arr. by W. M. Felton Grade 3 Price, 25c 

Catalog No. 19675 Arr. by W. P. Mero Grade 3% Price. 25e 

Catalog No. 24929 Four Hands by W. P. Mero Grade 3 Price, 40e 

TWO GUITARS (Russian Gypsy Melody) 

Catalog No. 26001 Arr. by Rob Roy Peery Grade 3)4 Price, 4(ic 

VIENNESE REFRAIN (Folk Song) 

Catalog No. 19650 Arr. by W. M. Felton Grade 4 Price, 35c 
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I Should Have a 
Terrible Heartburn 


But I Won't... Thanks to TUMS" 


A would fiave given me heartburn, probably 
lasting for hours, spoiling my whole day. But 
not now! For I am one of the millions who have 
learned about Turns. I just eat three or four of 
those delightful candy-like mints after meals 
or whenever sour stomach, heartburn, gas, 
threaten to make me uncomfortable. Turns 
contain no soda or water soluble alkalies, only 
soothing insoluble antacids that pass off un¬ 
dissolved and inert when the acid conditions 
are corrected. Only 10c at any drug store. 




chromatics within the g 
tunable. 

The advantage of a thri 
set in a large orchestra is 
sitate less tuning and few 
music for the timpani i: 
sounds on the bass clef, 
of the pedal-tuned 
fixed the tuning accord: 
the composition being 
prominent tones of the 
For a two-drum set th 
inant were used. For a 
subdominant was added 
A fragment for kettled: 
Kolar’s “Americana” re: 



Ex. 5 




In classifying the other tuned percussions, 
we shall group those of the wooden bar 
and metal bar types together. These in¬ 
struments, of late year, have been increased 
in size and improved in tone largely 
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It is the ambition ol THE ETUDE to make this Violin Department “A Violinist’s Etude complete m itse 



‘Private Lessons or fflass Instruction, Winch 1 


T HERE NEVER has been nor never 
will be any form of violin instruc¬ 
tion that can take the place of pri¬ 
vate tuition. This is especially true in the 
teaching of children. 

The music schools that teach in classes, 
and there are hundreds of them in this 
country, depend for their very existence 
on high-pressure salesmen, agents and 
solicitors, or, as they prefer to be called, 
"registrars.” These field men put a shiny, 
new violin under the chin of Johnnie or 
Mary, use a little smooth sales talk that 
has been drilled into them by their crew 
manager and instantly have a small plead¬ 
ing advocate for violin lessons. The child, 
probably, has never before mentioned music 
study but the solicitor points out that every 
child should have a chance at music, that 
the richest child is poor without it, and 
that it is not necessary to buy a saxophone' 
or piano to gain a musical education. In fact, 
the salesman continues, one child in every 
block is given a free violin outfit to ad¬ 
vertise the school, if the parent is the first 
in the block to sign a contract for fifty 
lessons at one dollar an hour—and pays 
the salesman five dollars as a down pay¬ 
ment for the last five lessons of the course. 

The Child is “Ta\en In" 

O N THE face of it, lessons at one dol¬ 
lar an hour and the gift of a vio¬ 
lin bow and case sound good; but, when 
the child is taken to the music school for 
the first lesson, it is discovered that it must 
go into a group of six to eight children. 
Some of the children in the class may be 
but five years of age, while some of the 
others may be in their teens. The “regis¬ 
trar” is never seen again by the patrons 
of the school—not if he sees them first. 


He has received the five dollars as his 
commission for securing the student and 
his part of the deal is closed. 

As soon as the child has taken five 
lessons the crew manager also gets five 
dollars from the school. It will be seen 
that the music school pays well for every 
student enrolled. In spite of this fact, 
after paying for the imported violin outfit, 
it nets from three to four dollars on every 
hour’s instruction that the teacher gives 
the students-. On the second course the 
school makes considerably more, for it 
need not pay the ten dollars as commissions 
and the students are asked to pay more 
since the classes are to be taught to play 
in the positions. 

The sale of books, strings, pegs, bridges, 
stands, rosin, tuning pipes, chin rests, 
shoulder pads, mutes, and so forth, more 
than pays for all overhead, and a teacher 
with good salesmanship can turn in a nice 
sum for these supplies every week. 

Interferences to Learning 

J UST AS a class is about to start to 
play, often from fifteen to twenty min¬ 
utes past the hour, a straggling member 
of the class may arrive. The teacher must 
then take the precious, fast-dwindling 
time of seven students to tune up the violin 
of the late arrival, collect the tuition fees, 
credit the student with the payment, make 
a place for him and again attempt to give 
the lesson. At the best a class often gets 
but thirty-five to forty minutes of instruc¬ 
tion, provided the telephone does not ring, 
no strings break, no bridges fall and no 
tailpieces give way. And the next class is 
ushered into the class room right on the hour. 

Then there is the student who comes 
irregularly and tries to keep up with his 


<By Gustave Hohmann 

class This must be done within the limits seated all around the class room, some 
of an hour Also it must be done under the with fretting babies, prodding on the bud- 
watchful eves of’the mothers, each one of ding Paganinis and Maud Powells to do 
whom wears a wrist watch in good run- this and that, to hold the violin up, to 
nine order and does not want any student count aloud, to stand correctly and not to 
in the class to get a minute’s more time run the bow through their hair, 
than her own child. ■ For, reasons the It is impossible to grade a class satis- 
mothers it is not the fault of those present factorlly. Some child will play too fast; 
that a student does not come regularly. some do not play fast enough; many do 
Everyone cannot be a successful teacher not practice at home, and the majority are 
of children. You cannot deceive a child; clock watchers. 

he recognizes real friendship and interest Trying to teach small children to play 
when it°is offered him and is quick to form the violin with class instruction, either in 
a like or a dislike for his music teacher, private music schools or in the music de- 
Yet personal friendship between teacher partments of the public schools, is not a 
and student is not possible in studio class success. Every child needs individual in- 
work. How long can a conscientious music struction, especially when taking the first 
teacher remain cool, poised and sympa- steps in music. The child needs this atten- 
thetic when teaching over sixty young be- tion whether it is below the average or 
ginners on the violin every Saturday? It more than usually apt in the study of 
is against all reason to expect such a music. 

teacher to become anything but nervous, Would it not be better for a child that 
irritable, quick-tempered and incompetent, cannot take regularly every week to re- 
Think of the tones produced on eight small ceive private instruction once a month 
violins, little more than toys, by thirty-two rather than four class lessons (at one dol- 
untrained fingers, by children who scarcely lar each) for the same period of time? 
know that two halves make a whole or While it is true that the private teacher 
that two quarter notes equal a half note in does not make a practice of giving violin 
time value! Remember that a class teacher outfits away as does the school that teaches 
must hear the entire group at one time, class lessons, instruments can be picked up 
To give each child a separate audition is for a few dollars which will do for the 
against the rules of the school; it would private student until a better instrument 
make the lesson for each student a little can be secured. The violin makers and 
less than eight minutes in length—and a the retail music stores make it possible to 
dollar for less than eight minutes’ instruc- 
more than the avarage parent can 


pay. 

The “Squatter ” Nuisance 

T HEN THERE is what a member of 
a violin class once referred to as the 
“squatter” nuisance—eight fond mothers 


buy instruments on time payments. 

The doctor, the dentist and the musician 
are proud of their professions. The two 
former would never think of sending a 
solicitor from house to house to drum up 
trade. Neither should the reputable and 
conscientious violin teacher solicit patron¬ 
age. 


Tohe r Uiold, a c P^,ally Great Solo Instrument 

<By Harold R. Harvey 


England's Sponsorship 

C ERTAINLY no country has done 
more for the viola than has England. 
Her composers have given of their highest 
inspiration in presenting us with some of 
the best works for this instrument in the 
larger forms. No one person’s influence 
has been more potent than that of Lionel 
Tertis, the great English violist. His 
career has been a most interesting one. 
About twenty-five years ago this young 
Englishman, a violin student at the Royal 
Academy of Music in London, took up the 
study of the viola simply to oblige a friend 
who was unable to find anyone to play that 
instrument in a quartet he was organizing. 
Yet this step proved to be the turning- 
point of the young man’s artistic career; 
for he is justly acclaimed as one of the 
leading violists of the world. 

After playing chamber music with many 
different organizations, Tertis appeared as 
soloist with brilliant success both in this 
country and in Europe. Here in America 


he played with all the major symphony 
orchestras and appeared, as well, as solo 
recitalist. His ambition was to place the 
viola by the side of the violin and cello as 
a solo instrument, and to this end he has 
reinforced the scanty repertoire by arrang¬ 
ing much music for his chosen instrument. 
One of his greatest achievements was the 
playing of the Bach “Chaconne for Viola.” 
He has arranged for viola and made 
recordings of three important violin son¬ 
atas, those of J. B. McEwen, Delius and 
Dohnanyi. The last two, having been 
recorded by Columbia, are still unfortunate¬ 
ly in manuscript. Before the advent of 
Tertis the impression obtained that pas¬ 
sages much higher than the third position 
were totally ineffective. He has proved 
this to be an error. 

Going back another decade we find a 
name of great importance in the interest 
of the viola. Hermann Ritter has left a 
lasting impression not only by his playing 
but by his many transcriptions for this in- 


PART II 

strument. He first made himself known 
by inventing a new kind of instrument 
called the viola alta which has a fuller and 
less nasal tone than the ordinary viola. It 
was really a revival of the large tenor viol 
which he converted into a tenor of extra 
large proportions, constructed on the scien¬ 
tific acoustical basis of the violin. This 
instrument never has been p pular with 
players, owing to its great size; but in 
tonal power and quality it comes nearer 
to being a real viola than does the present 


Family Weaknesses 

JOHN REDFIELD in his thought-pro- 
7 vokmg book, “Music: A Science and 
An Art, laments on the weaknesses of all 
the instruments of the band and orchestra 
with a particularly deep lamentation for 
the weaknesses of the string family 1 He 
thinks that, if the violin can be improved, 
so, oo, can the viola. In his eyes it seems 
to be a comparative failure because its 


size is inadequate to the tessitura assigned 
it by composers. He estimates that the 
length of the viola should be just haif 
greater than that of the violin; but of 
course a viola of this size could no longer 
be played on the arm. It would have to 
become a viola da gamba instead of a viom 
da bracchio and be held on the knees » 
playing. This is exactly what Hermann 
Ritter tried to do; but his viola, though 
large, was played as is the ordinary one. 

So far we have been writing of the 
viola more as an instrument in the hands 
of soloists and modern chamber mush 
violists than an instrument in the hands o 
the average public school violist _ 

As factors which seem to restrict W 
viola almost entirely to orchestra and q»- 
tet the following may be mentioned: 

(1) An apparent lack of a literature. 

(2) The prevalence of the impress'® 
that playing the larger > nstru *. 
will harm the violinists teciwj 

(3) An absurd dread of the new 


clef- 


THE ETUDE 

(4) The use of poor violas. 

(5) Lack of initiative and interest by 
supervisors and orchestra directors 
in “playing up” the viola. 

Certainly it should be nobody’s secret 
that the viola has a large and rapidly 
growing literature, both in transcriptions 
and in works written originally for this 
important member of the string family— 
this in the face of the fact that in most of 
the catalogues of music for strings, while 
there are pages and pages devoted to violin 
and cello solos, there is often an utter dis¬ 
regard for the existence, even, of music 
for the viola. 

Where Material is Listed 

F OR THOSE who may be looking for 
viola material, Eugene Gruenberg’s in¬ 
formative little volume, “The Violinist’s 
Manual,” may be of service. Following 
his graded courses of study and solo 
material for the violin, he has added similar 
information for the viola. Not only is 
there a large list of study material but 
enough solos with piano accompaniment to 
last violists a lifetime. 

This proves definitely that there is a 
viola literature. And, what is more, it is 
growing rapidly, much more rapidly than 
we are developing soloists to use it. Music 
is now procurable from the easiest grades 
up to the works for the player equipped 
with the technic of a virtuoso. The So¬ 
natas by York Bowen, Benjamin Dale, 
Gustave Strube and Rebecca Clark, the 
suite by Ernest Bloch, and the concerto by 
Paul Hindemith are representative of works 
which are available for the virtuoso. These 
compositions are of a seriousness which 
admits of no tonal weakness in this ex¬ 
pressive and soft-voiced member of the 
string family; technical mastery of a high 
order must be the equipment of those who 
essay to play them. 

In modern orchestra and chamber music 
the viola is given a prominence which is 
in itself a recognition of unusual tone qual¬ 
ities. A vast change has come since the 
day when the viola was regarded as a 
sort of refuge for indifferent fiddlers. 
Berlioz, though he once described it as the 
Cinderella of the string family, was thor¬ 
oughly appreciative of its wonderful tone- 
quality, as is shown in his “Harold in 
Italy” symphony in which the solo viola is 
a feature of the entire work. 

Viola Necromancy 

V IOLIN students have got the impres¬ 
sion that in some mysterious manner 
playing the viola will cast the “evil eye” 
on their violin technic so laboriously ac¬ 
quired and that it will affect their intona¬ 
tion. These fears are utterly unfounded, 
as absurd as the notion which was prev¬ 
alent some years back that all oboe and 
bassoon players finally became insane be¬ 
cause of the strenuousness required in 
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playing their instruments. As for intona¬ 
tion it is perfected through the player’s . 
brain, not through his manual dexterity, 
and the wider stretches of the left hand 
in viola playing serve only to exercise one’s 
ingenuity toward the goal of playing in 
tune. Also the greater pressure required 
to make contact between string and finger¬ 
board and the slightly heavier bow used 
give muscular exercise of great value to 
violinists. The presence of these very 
differences is, in short, vastly beneficial 
to the player of the smaller instrument and 
entail no discomfort in changing from one 
to the other. Any violinist can greatly 
strengthen his technical apparatus by play¬ 
ing his formal exercises—scales, arpeggios, 
and so forth—on the viola. 

Another fear in the way of students 
desirous of approaching the viola is the 
absurd dread of the new clef. As a matter 
of fact there is no difficulty to be encoun¬ 
tered. With only a few periods of con¬ 
centrated practice, the mentally alert 
student can master the C clef. 

Just as violins differ widely in value, so 
violas are to be had in any degree of per¬ 
fection. Fine instruments are expensive, 
of course. In school orchestras, where 
there are several violists, it is much to be 
desired that at least one of them should 
have a superior instrument, even at the 
expense of having violas of lesser excel¬ 
lence for other players. The tone of the 
ordinary cheap commercial viola is as far 
removed from that of a really good instru¬ 
ment as is the tone of a cheap melophone 
from that of a fine French horn. The 
player who has been favored with the 
excellent instrument should have access to 
a few fine solos actually written for the 
viola or arrangements which respect its 
very individual character. If this player 
has a “viola temperament” he will not need 
to be urged to use it for solos on any and 
every occasion. Furthermore, he will not 
lack for sympathetic listeners. No audience 
is not keenly alert to and does not accept 
with pleasure a tone quality almost totally 
new in its experience. 

Legitimate Propaganda 

T HE SUPERVISOR or orchestra di¬ 
rector stands in a position to make 
his influence felt in favor of the viola. He 
should be a much-needed crusader. If he 
can induce his viola soloist to be the 
crusader, so much the better; but he him¬ 
self should be the motivating force. Unless 
some explanation is made, the majority of 
an audience will not know that a viola in¬ 
stead of a violin is being played. One need 
not go into the history of the instrument, 
but a few well-chosen words as to the 
essential difference in tonal character be¬ 
tween the viola and the other members of 
the string family will put the audience on 
the alert to appreciate the difference. 
(Concluded in April Etude) 


Idiosyncrasies of T3he Masters 


By Edith L. Winn 


Capet was a fine interpreter of the 
classics, but he had some strange ideas. 
For instance, his pupils held the violin far 
out to the left. This made it necessary for 
pupils to draw the bow forward to an 
unparalleled angle. He divided the bow 
into small parts. The very act of drawing 
the bow one fourth, one-third or one-half 
length in the Bach Sonatas was a strain on 
the pupil. The musical ones were the most 
rebellious. Willy Hess who is one of the 
best exponents of the German School says 
Capet was a wonderful teacher as well as 
a perfect ensemble player, but that he did 
not like Capet’s strict divisions of the bow 
in the classics. This makes for a short, 
sloppy kind of playing, which is not appro¬ 
priate to the music of Bach and Beethoven, 
at least. It is not so much that they are 
short and decided strokes, but that exact 
divisions of the bow cause one to lose much 


“QUALITY FIRST AND FIRST QUALITY” 
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SHERATON GRAND 
By 

JESSE FRENCH & SONS 

A truly grand piano must, first of all, possess the requisit 
pianos should be built—a full, rich, round, and sonorous tc 
not all—it must be light, easy, and responsive to the touch, i 
the discriminating musician. 

Given all the above, your grand should also be encased cc 
monize with your home surroundings, and, furthermore, s 
sturdy of construction in order that it may be a thing of 

P Jesse French is a name well known to music lovers since If 
French piano in any home brings pride of possession beyc 

Write for complete catalog of all styles, which will be mail, 
with information as to your nearest deal^ or ^_direc^ fn 




JESSE FRENCH CORP. 

Factory Office, 434 East J Ave. New Castle, Ind. 



‘ 

MAIL COURSES (or Beginners or Advanced 

,h Send ,C for e FREE BOOKLET , Ind fi Llw Sy pric«. 
TEACHERS WANTED! New loose leaf method 

w^h s L ac tet, e . a ^‘pIfr ach ' (u!1 ° r part 1 


Harmony By 
Correspondence 

Clear Concise 

EDMUND SEVERN 
1063 Franklin St. Melrose, Mass. 


of the intrinsic musical value of the work. 

Capet’s use of the hand or finger stroke 
with depression of the knuckles of the 
fingers was an innovation to students and 
startlingly effective. Those who have spent 
hours raising and depressing the knuckles 
on a table can testify to the extraordinary 
facility of the hand muscles and profit by 
this exercise. The lateral motion of the 
wrist is used by the German School. Capet 
ignored it. 

What one most misses in the French 
School is detail. The Germans, though, 
are thorough, if intense, in method. The 
fetish of the French school is graduation of 
tone. Kriesler can do more with his half 
bow than any man living (note how he 
whips the string with his bow). That is 
due to the influence of Massart who in his 
turn was true to Baillot. Thus does art 
do honor to tradition. 
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AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 

CHICAGO 48th SEASON 

Offers Accredited Courses in piano, vocal, violin, organ and all 
other branches of Music and Dramatic Art leading to 

DEGREE—MASTER OF MUSIC 
DEGREE—BACHELOR OF MUSIC 
DIPLOMAS—TEACHER’S CERTIFICATES 

Under Authority State of Illinois 

Thorough preparation for concert, opera and teaching positions. 
Many special features, weekly recitals, concerts with full orchestra, 
lectures, school of opera, training in students’ symphony orchestra, 
bureau for securing positions. 

SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 

Three Summer Sessions—May 16 to June 25, 
June 27 to August 6 and August 8 to September 17 
One Hundred Twenty Artist-Teachers 

Special Summer Courses in Public School Music, School of Opera, School 
of Acting, Children’s Musical Training, Class Piano Method (Oxford), 
Theatre Organ Playing 

Send for free catalog. Address John R. Hattstaedt, Manager 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

575 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


VIOLIN QUESTIONS 

Answered 

By Robert Braine 


T D ,t D , “lte r ”aking and twitching of your 

S&* or'possiblj^an^t™ ck 

ter°°I t.rd*ToS b to consult a Physi- 
cian, preferably a specialist in nervous dis- 


' There is no edition of 
work which is concedetl t(T be ;*lw 

’teachers ^se’tbeir own judgment 
to what edition they think best. 
Choosing nn edition is a matter of opinion. 

i’Lriealei*' in old violins frequently 
miv cremona and other high-grade violins. 
You can get the addresses of such dealers from 
luucuiiiei ; Tm F.TTaiH and 


Hearsay. 

M. A.—At the time the Cremona masters 
.were at work, .no one ever ^dreamed of the 
universal fame they would achieve; so very 
few records were kept of their lives, of the 
numbers .of violins which they made and of the 
people into whose hands these: masterpieces 
fell. This also is true of later, eminent violin 
makers in Italy, Germany,. France and other 
ountries. For this reason-, authorities'differ 
reatly concerning these men "and their violins 




magazines, 
tgance s — 


s of The Etude a 
2.—There - 

million that a 


counterfeited. 3.—The ami Philhari 


. ,.1,1 a 11, i l. 

Labels are extensively co 

ciming’mefrket^fo^higlFpriced violins, but the 
decrease has not been as great as would have 
been expected. Famous Cremona violins which 
have temporarily declined in value will regain 
their price and likely ^go ^higher^than 


Crickboom Data. 

J. W. V.—Mathieu Crickboom, eminent Bel¬ 
gian violinist, author of“Modern School of 
the Violin" and other works, was born March 
2nd, 1871, at Hodimont; Belgium, near Liege 
He was a pupil of the great ■ violinist Ysaye, 
and a member of the Ysaye Quartet from 1888 
to 1894. Other positions 'that he has held 
were Primarius of a quartet of the National 
Society of Paris, under direction of Vincent 
d'Indy, concertmeister of the Musical Academy 


s only a limited number of them 2 . _ ] 


thing to do, if you 
by one of the mastei 


mm 


INSTITUTE OF 
MUSICAL ART 



Society at Barcelona, Spain, 
and violin teacner at the conservatories of 
Liege and Brussels, Belgium. As a violinist, 
he is an accomplished technician and poetical 
interpreter. As a teacher he is famous all 
over Europe. You can address him in care of 
the Conservatory of Music, Brussels, Belgium. 

' glad the Violinist's Etude has helped 
you anu think your plan of keeping the articles 
"from this department on file is excellent. 

Tuning Correctly 

J. L.—Violin tuning by means of pitch pipes, 
if accurately done, should be perfect in fifths. 
However, if you get better results by tuning 
by ear, you had better follow that method. 
These violin tuning pipes, are, as a rule, used 
only by beginners or violin students of poor 
talent. Good violinists tune entirely by ear. 
First, sound the A and E strings together as a 
chord, turning the peg until a perfect fifth is 
produced, then the A and D, then the D and 0. 
2.—Good, clear, pure harmonics of large vol¬ 
ume are among the signs of a superior instru¬ 
ment ; but, of course, there are many other 
necessary qualities which go towards the 
making of a perfect violin. 
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Larkspur, Marigold, Mignonette. Morning Glories, 
Nasturtium, Poppies, Scabiosa, Sweet Alyssum, Zin¬ 
nias. and Oriental Novelties. The special offer 
below tells how you can easily and quickly obtain 
this grand collection of seeds. 

SPECIAL OFFER — 

Make ONE new friend for THE ETUDE (se¬ 
cure and send us one new subscription) 
and we will promptly send you without 
cost, postpaid, these l& PACKETS OF 
FLOWER SEEDS. See your musical friends 
today—send full payment to us with each 
subscription order. 
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The Red 

• SONG MELODY • 

Series 


Arranged by 

MARGARET ANDERTON 

For The Piano 


1. In Old Vienna (Waltz) Tra¬ 

ditional Air 

2. Songs My Mother Taught 

Me—Dvorak 

3. Lullaby—Brahms 

Each Forty Cents 



An unusual arrangement of very popular songs for adult beginners and 
also children ready to explore wide keyboard skips. 

The melody is played entirely with the right hand and is printed in 
RED notation. 

The accompaniment in black note-heads is played with the left hand 
employing wide lateral arm shifts from bass to upper register of the 
keyboard, thereby establishing arm suppleness. 

The pedal training offered in this series is unusually fine. 



A collection of studies offering wide contrast in technical, musical and 
interpretative content—modern in color—left hand receives equal atten¬ 
tion to right hand—no stretches. 


All of the above works may be had "on approval” for examina¬ 
tion from your dealer or the publisher. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, INC. 

359 Boylston Street — Boston, Moss. 


Complimentary to Piano Teachers 

(THE BERNARD WACNESS 
MANUAL) 

A special list of teaching pieces 
selected by Bernard Wagness— 
ranging from Grade One to Five 
— presenting technical and peda¬ 
gogical problems with sugges¬ 
tions as to their solution. 


Please send me free— 

THE BERNARD WAGNESS 
MANUAL 

Name ... 

Street . 

City. 

State . 


Earn A Teacher’s Diploma 
or 

A Bachelor’s Degree 


In every community there are ambitious teachers, who know the advan¬ 
tage of new inspiration and ideas for their pupils, but still neglect to keep up 
with the best that is offered. 

It is too easy for teachers to say “I am busy and haven’t the time for 
more study myself.” They find that excuse instead of making the effort to 
use the minutes each day which so often go to waste. 

The most successful teacher of course is a very busy teacher. The 
demands upon his attention are never ceasing—yet he is the one who can find 
the extra time for something worth while. It is for such a teacher, chiefly, 
that the Extension Courses are the greatest benefit. For him it is hard to give 
up his interesting class and go away for instruction. 

The Increased Demands for DEGREES have Resulted in 
Larger Classes for the ADVANCED COURSES offered by the 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY. 

You may have seen our announcement many times. You know that it is 
possible through our Conservatory to gain new ideas which will result in your 
own increased efficiency. 

Look back over the last year. What progress have you made? Perhaps 
you’ve wanted to send for our catalog and sample lessons before—just to look 
into them. That is your privilege. We offer them without obligation to you. 
Ours is one of the leading musical institutions and we urge you to take advantage 
of the spare moments you are sure to find. You must not rely upon your good 
intentions, as you have in the past, or you will miss this opportunity. 

The service offered to teachers in our classes continues long after the diploma 
or degree is awarded. 

There is a greater demand all the time for the courses we offer, as they fit 
teachers for better positions. This is an age of specialization and the specialist 
is earning fully double or more the salary of a musician with only a general 
knowledge. Openings in the music field are growing very rapidly. There are 
big paying positions for those who are ready for them. 

A Diploma is the key to the best teaching position. Do you hold one? 

Our Diplomas and Degrees are Awarded by the 
Authority of the State of Illinois 

It is up to YOU. On your own decision will rest your future success. Fit 
yourself for a bigger position—demand larger fees. You can do it! You can 
easily and quickly fit yourself right at home through-Extension Courses. 

Now is the opportune time for you to clip the coupon below. Get it in the 
first mail. Don’t waste any more time! The coupon will bring you information 
about the lessons which will be of untold value. 

More than 200,000 ambitious men and women have gained proficiency in these 
various branches of music by the University Extension Method. And to you we 
offer the same advantages which were given to them. 

This Is Your Opportunity—Mail the Coupon TODAY! 

University Extension Conservatory 

DEPT. H, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. H 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Please send me catalog, sample lessons, and full information regarding course I 
have marked with an X below. 


Ul Piano, Normal Course 
for teachers 

□ Piano, Course for Stu¬ 

dents 

□ Public School Music 

□ Harmony 

□ Adv. Composition 


Trumpet 

Cornet 

Voice 

History of Music 
Choral Conducting 
Clarinet 
Violin 


□ Guitar 

□ Ear Training and 

Sight Singing 

□ Mandolin 

□ Saxophone 

□ Piano Accordion 


Name . Age . 

Street No. 

City . State . 

How long have you taught Piano?. How many pupils have you 

now?. Do you hold a Teacher's Certificate? . Have you 

studied Harmony?.Would you like to earn the Degree of Bachelor 

of Music? . 
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MUSIC STUDY 


THIS SUMMER.at 

THE CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Summer Master School 

Three sessions: May 14—June 23; June 25—Aug. 4; July 23—Sept. I 

AMONG THE DISTINGUISHED FACULTY OF 125 TEACHERS: 

Piano: Rudolph Ganz, Glenn Dillard Gunn, Alexander Violin cello: Daniel Saidenberg 

Raab, Silvio Scionti Music Theory: Arthur O. Andersen, Gustav Dunkel- 

Voice: Herbert Witherspoon, Nelli Gardini, Victor berger 

Chesnais. Rose Lutiger Gannon, Mabel Sharp Herdien Dalcroze Eurythmics: Paul Boepple 

Violin: Leon Sametini, Max Fischel Dramatic Art and Expression: Walton Pyre_ 


School of the Opera: Frank St. Leger 
Public School Music: Nellie Johnston Moench, Franklin 
Madsen 

Normal School Teachers' Training: Julia Lois Caruthers 
Class Piano Instruction—Curtis Course: Helen Curtis 


COURSES IN 

Repertoire—Interpretation Teachers’ Training , 

Mr. Ganz, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Gunn, Mr. Raab, Mr. Mr. Ganz Mr. Wrtherspoon Mr. Gunn, Mr. Raab, Mr. 
Sametini, Mr. Scionti Fischel, Miss Caruthers, Miss Curtis 

Conducting and Score Reading 
Mr. Ganz 

Courses lead to Degrees and Certificates: Bachelor and Master of Music, B . ach el°r Maste rc £ Music 

and Master of Drama, Teacher's Certificate in Public School Music, Public School^ Orchestra^ Leader^ ana nan 
master’s Certificate 


L MUSIC, rUDlic ouiwi vyiuiwuu r Til- • \ 
(Accredited under authority State or Illinois) 


Chicago Musical College is an Institutional Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 


Write for 
Catalogue 

Summer Master School 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 

60 East Van Buren Street Chicago, Ill. 

TRAIN AT THE SCHOOL WHERE MOST PROFESSIONALS STUDY 




Np questions mill be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 






3 should 
rWprefer” the highest note 
“equal tempera 


the rolled chord 
sounded on f ' 
the fa I she 
fall on the t 

2. Before “equal temper! 
adopted the true pitch of only u 
— s slightly altered in tuning. The 
...... 1„" rllvirtprl into twelve 




ing and Inconsistency 

mood) expressions. --- _ —_ 

. .. ......... -us only has thus far bet. 

performer of children enco 

- Here ln oberlln _ |gg „„ 

the public schools and in 
classes in the Cc 
people to learn + 
as possible. : 

the syllables „ _ _| 

- to read the easier material without applying 

beat or before the syllables. We hope that eventually they 
re a<l almost everything without 
My impression is that most 

Vthe th^pubUc"'schools'fctUo^^ionaewlfmf thhf'prcv 

. ..sss^ 

they do another. When that they are used in Boston. 

_ a.- t._ -ii-i we have found the volume ci 

tar / Ringing Exercises’ 

and Eldredge), one of the best doors a 
for practice m sight reading with the 


Imperfect a 

ca&nc. 

dominant. In another t... _ 

as a dominant followed by the tonic. Which 
is correct t Please write a deceptive cadence. 

2. I hare heard that Percy Grainger’s 
Country Gardens is supposed tc — . . 


the mood of the composition, and tne penoi-m 
must then use his musical judgment—or som c 
one else’s musical judgment—to determine 
what the actual rate of speed Is to be. 

Rolled Chords. 

Q. How are the rolled chords in the bass 
of Grainger’s Country Gardens played f Should 
the lower nr*- *— — *<•- *--* — i, 

«f—J.A.N. 

A. Usually it is best to play such rolled syllabizing 

chords In the way they soun-’ - ’’Witfliill' 

, The books tell us that the loi 

bass should be struck on the beat, out a 
'' Te attention to this rule and play 


e of tempo although the syllable system of sight singing Doing to pasture. . 

luch terms Is not an Ideal one, it Is the best thing that A - 1—There is ... 

" **■"“ *—' -— 1 for the average run about the names of the various cadent, 

in the grade schools the following probably represents the 

the syllables both in +> '“* —"* -- ' 

" sight singing 

do without syllables as early 
■Bf-’" — “-gin by using 
:k the pupils 


_ ... which the 
but with the 

is the progression 




pered scale" is divided imu 
semitones. When the old for,,, u, 
was in vogue it was not practicable to write 
or plav In keys with more than three sharps, 


0. Is 


ads for Pianist. 

t possible for a person _ 

ecome a fairly good piano playei 


■ge 


Q. l.—Which pt 


that Is 

a. A perfect cadence is one 
final chord is the tonic, wi 
the soprano. 

b. An imperfect cadence is one 
final chord is tb- * : - 
third or fifth in t 

c. A deceptive cade 
of the dominant cl 
than the tonic. 

d. A half cadence occurs when the dominant 
chord is used as the final chord of a 
phrase, and Is preceded by the tonic 

2.—I cannot answer this. Most stories of 
7Hinds^Havden this kln<1 ar( “ started after a composition has 

of the best books ’available become Popular. 

Chopin Editing. 

Q. 1.—In Chopin’s Prelude Op. 28. No. 

*— —*—. **■- '—* r “ 


l quite certain 
fere in Obcrlin 
‘•"--ppiomen- 
Iinydoii 


Vill you please give me the approximate 

..j me markings for the following: largo, 

grave, adagio, moderato, allegretto, allegro, 
presto, vivace? For instance, if the metro- 
-. - is given as r» J --~ **--* —— 




nutef— A.A 


_3 metronomes h 

n the scale as follows : 
adagio 40-72 
largo 72-100 
larghetto 100-126 
andante 126-154 
allegro 154-164 
presto 164-208. 


should not be such a terrible handicap to youi 
progress. Running passages usually are hard¬ 
est for such a hand. Therefore, I recommend 
a great deal of scale practice. 

Syllables In Sight Singing. 

0. To what extent do you teach or use 
syllables in your classesf What text do you 
use in sight-singing t To what extent are syl¬ 
lables being taught in other institutions where 
public school music is a strong coursef Is 
syllable singing a general practice in your 
section of the country t What is your opinion 
of the value of syllable singing?— R.M.S. 

A. My estimate is that over ninety percent 
of the grade schools are still using syllables 
A few places like Portland, Oregon, Des'Moines 
Iowa, and, more recently, Rochester, New 
York, have definitely abandoned tb«m '•••* *->-• 
majority of people seem to feel a 
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a Dvoffik’s Humoresque. 
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5. — Is the first grace note in the eighth 
ensure from the end D-natural or D-shaip- 

~~2. InmiTcopuZTx „ A - I.—This note is often misread. It 4 

Liszt, I find several vTarrAlho }’ st ?i h>l Fran ~ E-natural. 
of two t ed votes --- i C , eS . where the second 2.—Onlv 


■ „ second 2.—Onlv the two C s on the nrsr wm 

te, ore to staccato Please double-sharped. All others are C-sharp. 
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Bands and Orchestras 

(Continued from page 259) 


are best employed in short solo passages 
or for reinforcing a melody. 

The tubular bells or chimes are a series 
of brass tubes graduating in length and 
suspended from a metal stand. These were 
formerly a diatonic octave in range C to 
C 1 but the manufacturers of percussions 
have added three extra diatonic steps, with 
all chromatics, and also a damper device. 
With this new feature it is possible to play 
rapid passages as readily as it was hereto¬ 
fore possible to play slow passages. 

The tubes are struck with a rawhide 
mallet at the extreme top and the tone 
quality is that of deep-pitched cathedral 
chimes. The tone of the tubural chime is 
very illusive and gives the impression of 
sounding at least one octave, if not two, 
deeper than it is actually pitched. 


Ex. 13 



In these days of varied orchestral effects, 
through the uses of new instruments which 
did not exist in the time of Beethoven, the 
orchestra has grown to meet the many 
unusual demands of the composers, and new 
inventions are being constantly brought 
forward, especially in the percussion divi¬ 


sion. We have mentioned the most impor¬ 
tant of these designs, but there are still 
others which do not find place in the regu¬ 
lar symphony orchestras and are simply a 
part -of the equipment of a so-called traps- 
player in the dance or theater orchestra. 
Such instruments as tom-toms, in various 
sizes and in tunable models, are merely 
substitutes for the regulation instruments 
and are used for special effects in music 
characteristic of the country in which these 
drums find place. Then, again, we find 
the maracas, a sort of rattle, which is 
used as a rhythm stimulator in rumbas, fox 
trots and tangos, the sleigh bells used for 
very evident purposes, the cow bells, the 
wood ratchet, and so forth, all of which 
surround the drummer in the jazz bands. 

We would like to speak of the innumer¬ 
able improvements that American manu¬ 
facturers have made in all the various 
types of percussion instruments, improve¬ 
ments which greatly lessen the technical 
difficulties; but such a comparison of the 
old and the new would take a great deal 
of space. Suffice it to say the percussion 
player of today, while being obliged to 
familiarize himself with a larger ensemble 
than did the performer of twenty years ago, 
has at his command instruments which re¬ 
spond quickly, easily and efficiently to his 
every demand. 


(^hopin’s Waltz in A'Flat 

(Continued from page 222) 


tasks of the piece. It will be a great ad¬ 
vantage to practice the upper notes of these 
intervals separately, with the fingers allot¬ 
ted to them, 3, 4, 5 (meas. 89 to 94). 

6) The fourth (lyric) subsidiary must 
begin sostenuto. That means “sustained,” 
“calmly.” From its seventeenth measure 
(measure 137) on, the melody is enriched 
with a lower voice and appears now in 
easy double note groups. Here, likewise, 
the upper voice is to be practiced with the 
weak fingers alone. 

7) When the passage theme enters for 
the next to the last time, after the soste¬ 
nuto, there begins, after four measures 
(measure 217), the working out episode 
of the piece in which Chopin shows his 
masterly power and glowing imagination. 
For this working out the third subsidiary 
with its double notes affords the material, 
and in it the pianistic difficulties are in¬ 


creased; but its effectiveness as well is 
heightened. 

8) The passage episode enters for the 
sixth and last time, makes wider skips 
in the Dominant in measure 273-274 and 
leads into a Coda of feverish intensity 
happily developed out of the principal 

SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
MR. ROSENTHAL’S ARTICLE 

1. In what ivays zvere Delacroix and Fon¬ 
tana of service to Chopin? 

2. What picture do measures 1-40 conjure 
up in our minds? 

3. In what way did Klecsinski falsely con¬ 
ceive the mood of Chopin’s music? 

4. Hozv should trills be practiced? 

5. What should be the position of the 
thumb in legatissimo passages? 


Radio and Records 

(Continued from page 222) 


elements. (It is the antithesis of the Rus¬ 
sian music reviewed herewith both in spirit 
and implication.) Bloch evidently believes 
with Emerson that beauty like truth “is 
the ultimate aim of the human being.” 
Certainly his “Quintet for Piano and 
Strings” attests to this, since the elements 
mentioned are set forth therein in a noble 
and lofty manner. This work has been 
aptly termed “one of the most beautiful 
musical creations of our times,” and we 
mark it as one of the most significant 
recordings that any company has put forth 
to date. It is appreciably performed by the 
Pro Arte Quartet with the notable assist¬ 
ance of Alfredo Casella, the Italian com¬ 
poser-pianist (Victor set M191). 

Champion of Delius 
O ONE has championed the music of 
Delius more than his fellow-country¬ 
man, Sir Thomas Beecham. For this rea¬ 
son, it is fitting that he should have 
recorded this composition. And no one, we 


believe, gives a more poetic reading of this 
work. His phrasing and tempos are per¬ 
fectly conceived. (Many conductors destroy 
the beauty of this work by eccentricities of 
tempo.) It is good that Columbia has seen 
fit to repress the recording made by Sir 
Thomas of this work, long available in 
England, since we believe it will find and 
make many new friends in this country. 
(It will be found on discs Nos. 681S4-SD.) 

Piano students and music-lovers alike 
will welcome the Spanish pianist Jose 
Iturbi’s felicitous recording (his first) of 
Mozart’s “Sonata in A Major,” the one 
ending with the Rondo alia Turca (Victor 
discs 11593-4) ; and also Arthur Rubin¬ 
stein’s vital recordings of Chopin’s four 
Schcrci (Victor set M189). Whether Rubin¬ 
stein’s performances of the Schersi are a 
psychological result of perfect unanimity 
of Polish temperaments one may well con¬ 
jecture, since his interpretations exalt the 
spirit of Chopin, giving it fine nobility and 
strength. 
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The Melting Pot 

A Unique Collection or 
East Piano Solos 
Pieces built on the folk songs and dances 
of the peoples from other lands that make¬ 
up the “melting pot" of culture and refine¬ 
ment here hi America yi ill provide a genuine 
novelty for the ambitious young piano 
student. To the deseeiident of immigrants 
to our shores these pieces will be especially 
appealing. 

In order to give everyone interested in 
this book an opportunity to become ac¬ 
quainted with its merits we are accepting 
orders for copies in advance of publication 
at a special price of 85 cents, postpaid. 
Since our initial announcement of this special 
offer not only have many teachers become 
advance subscribers, but a surprising num¬ 
ber of orders have been re¬ 
ceived from pianists of 
limited technical attain¬ 
ments who enjoy having 
at hand a conveniently 
bound, easy-to-play vol¬ 
ume of music for key¬ 
board diversion. 




Advance of Publication 
Offers Withdrawn 

This month we announce with pleasure 
the publication of a work, descriptions of 
which have appeared for the past few 
months in these Publisher’s Monthly Letter 
pages. As is customary this book is now 
withdrawn from the advance of publication 
offers and copies are placed on sale at music 
stores or are obtainable from the publisher, 
for examination, if desired. 

Indian Songs, For Mixed Voices by Thur- 
low Lieurance is a collection of four-part 
arrangements from the author’s colorful trans¬ 
criptions of native aboriginal melodies, such 
as the popular “By the Waters of Minne¬ 
tonka.” Mr. Lieurance's skilfully constructed 
harmonies readily lend themselves to part- 
song arrangements and choral directors, who 
are familiar with the author’s Indian Love 
Songs for three-part singing by treble voices, 
will know what to expect in this new book. 
Every choral organization can use these 
novelty program numbers. Price, 75 cents. 


Report Change of Address 
Direct To Us 


Please report any change in your address 
direct to us. Whenever possible give us 
thirty days advance notice. With your new 
address be sure to send us the old one, en¬ 
closing, if possible, the address label from 
the wrapper of your last copy. This will 
enable us to correct our records and will 
prevent you from losing any copies. 


An Unsurpassed Mail Order Service 


Voices of Praise 

A Collection of Attractive Anthems 

Due to the fact that we have not pub¬ 
lished a volume of anthems for some time, 
the editors have found a great wealth of 
fine material for inclusion in this new col¬ 
lection, which gives promise of surpassing 
even the very successful anthem books pub¬ 
lished by us in the past. 

Voices of Praise will include anthems of 
about the same grade of difficulty as the 
other books of our “Series of Reasonably 
Priced Anthem Books.” A glimpse of the 
index discloses such titles as All Thy Works 
Praise Thee, When His Salvation Bringing, 
Author of Life Divine, Lead Me Lord, 
Come, Fe Disconsolate, Dear Jesus, Sweet 
the Tears I Shed, and Lead Vs, 0 Father. 
Composers represented are Arthur G. Col- 
born. Cuthbert Harris, J. E. Roberts, George 
B. Nevin, Charles Gilbert Spross, and other 
well-known writers. 

The choirmaster may be assured a “first- 
off-the-press" copy of this new work by 
placing his order now at our special pre¬ 
publication cash price. 20 cents, postpaid. 



The Structure of 
Music 

By Dr. Pebct Goetschius 

There is no one in Amer- 
*-ica today better qualified 
to write upon technical I 
subjects pertaining to I 
music than Dr. Percy f 
Goetschius, whose long list 
of contributions to this 
field of literature includes such mvaluable 
works as Masters of the Symphony, Lessons 
in Music Form, The Theory and Practice of 
Tone-Relations, and The Material Used in 
Musical Composition. 

Out of a lifetime of matchless experience, 
the author prepared this work as a series 
of articles for The Etude upon this subject. 
The immediate response to these articles 
was such as to compel us to announce their 
publication in book form. 

For a short time only, a single copy of 
this important work may be ordered i 
vance of publication a 1 
$1.50 postpaid. 


it the special cash price. 


A FAVORITE 
COMPOSER 


Each month we propose in the Publisher’s Monthly Letter to give 
mention of a composer who, by reason of the marked favor in 
which music buyers of today hold his compositions, is entitled to 


Louise Christine Rebe 
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World of Music 
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WILHELM FURTWANGLER has been 
made opera director by Premier Goering of 
Prussia. As he already was First State Con¬ 
ductor at the Staatsoper of Berlin, perma¬ 
nent conductor of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
of Berlin, active head of the Reich Chamber 
of Music, head of the committee controlling 
the musical program of Germany, and a State 
Councillor, he is near being a musical dic¬ 
tator of Germany. 

■a - ■ » 

THE 1934 FESTIVAL of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music will be held 

from April 2nd to 7th, at Florence, Italy _ 

the third time for that sunny land. No 
American or Italian work will appear on the 
programs of this session. 

•4 - 

DANIEL RATCHELLOR, widely known 
musical pedagogue, died in Philadelphia on 
January 19th. Born in London, England, 
November 23, 1845, he graduated from the 
Curwen College of music and then came to 
America in 1875. Luther Mason introduced 
him at the Tourjee School of Music and at 
the School of Oratory of Boston University. 
He soon became teacher of the Tonic-Sol-Fa 
method in the New England Conservatory, 
till in 1882 he was made head of the Musical 
Kindergarten Department of Mrs. Van Kirk's 
School in Philadelphia. Mr. Batchellor was 
for many years a leading contributor to The 

BOSTON is to hear the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in eight performances during the 
week of April 2nd. It now is sixteen years 
since the “Met” last appeared in “The Athens 
of America.” 

FREDERICK MAXSON, for more than 
thirty years organist of the First Baptist 
Church of Philadelphia, passed away sud¬ 
denly on January 21st. Mr. Maxson was 
widely known for his sound musicianship and 
as a composer. Born June 13, 1862, at Bev¬ 
erly, New Jersey, almost his entire life was 
spent in Philadelphia, where he held many 
honorable positions. His studies of the organ 
were finished under Guilmant. 


A FOLK FESTIVAL in which music will 
play a leading part, and this to be national 
in scope, is being organized for the dedication 
of the new six million dollar Municipal Audi¬ 
torium of St. Louis. 


ELEANORA DE CISNEROS, former 
mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and generally credited with b:ing 
the first American singer to achieve a debut 
with that organization without European 
training, died in New York on February 5th. 


Selected for Hanging 

The permanent exhibitions in the great 
art galleries of the world include those 
paintings which have been selected for 
hanging because they are outstanding art 
creations. As such, they are deserving of 
being placed where the general public as 
well as artists and students of art may see, 
study and enjoy them. Experts, of course, 
are the ones who make these selections. 

Likewise, it is usually the expert teachers 
or professional musicians in other fields who 
decide which music works shall be given a 
place in a gallery of “best sellers” for which 
there is a continued demand. In the edu¬ 
cational and standard type of material pub¬ 
lished by the Theodore Presser Co., it has 
long been noted that it is the numbers which 
the experts select which gain a hold upon 
music lovers and music students. Naturally, 
it is these best selling compositions which 
come up in the publisher’s printing orders 
from time to time for the replenishing of 
stocks. The following list is a selection of 
some of the numbers represented on the 
publisher’s printing order of the past month. 
Any teacher or professional musician dis¬ 
covering in this list any number with which 
he does not have acquaintance is offered the 
opportunity to secure it for examination. 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SOLOS JUVENILE OPERETTAS 

Cat. No. Title and Composer Grade Price The Golden Whistle —Forman to 00 

23930 Dolly's Birthday (Waltz)— Lost, A Comet— Spaulding <;o 

Jtolfe . l'A $0.30 Mother Goose Island —Spaulding . .'eo 

22572 Andrew^rtaon. The War SECULAR CANTATA 

r TriinmereiOp if .No. V i ' Dwnot Spring (Two-Part)—Kountz. . $0.60 

536 Little Romance, Op. 68, 3 .25 , OCTAVO-MIXED VOICES, SACRED 

I No. 19—Schumann _J 10408 All Glory, Laud and Honor— Wil- 

25286 On the Beautiful Blue Dan- Rom* . $ 0 .15 

ube— Strauss-Sawyer .... 3 .25 29281 Blessed Jesu, Fount of Mercy_ 

17742 Ballet Music, from “Rosa- Dvordk .. 12 

mundc” — Schubert-Hatch . .25 30 Gloria in Excelsis, from “Twelfth 

13679 . Priests’ Mareh, from “A thalia” „„„„„ „ Mass”—.Mozart . 1 ir. 

—Mendelssohn . 4 .25 20280 Father, O Hear Us —Palmer ' ' 19 

30216 Minuet a PAntieo —Seehoeck 5 .40 ® 00 T 1 >r ayer— Foster-Scott . . IS 

922 Menuetto in B-minor. Op. 78 lo<34 Gloria in Excelsis, from “Mass in * ~ 

—Schubert . 6 .30 onooo ^ B flat”—Farmer . io 

SHEET MUSIC—TWO PIANOS, OCTAVO—. 12 

FOUR HANDS 10 (I 4 i; An O Ta? IrX n OICES . SECULAR 

30049 Minuet a l'Antieo— Sceboeck- 10646 A ' in ^ gh the Night— Neid- 

Smr . 6 $1 ’ 00 35269 O Italia, Italia, Beloved—Doni- $ ° ° 8 

PIANO INSTRUCTORS tteUi ..™ uon% 

®°' 4 ° OCTA ™-WOMEN’S VOICES, SACRED 
FirsT Year at the Piano, Part I—Wii- 10 ° 102 « A0 --d Be S tm_ G „ ttM J- 1 * 

Ham * .35 .OCTAVO-WOMEN'S VOICES.'sECULAR 

ELEMENTARY MATERIAL ?§ 212 I Love Life— Mana-Zuccd. 3 $0 15 

Rudiments of Musii —Murray . $0.25 lotfi? A P w ng Ha i Come—H owner. 3 

SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL SOLOS, SECULAR 20488 Springtime 8 FaVo^t*’’ oV ' ' 3 .15 

30084 Himlu c Slumber Song (Lou,)- A “ 20803 2 - 10 

25027 The Bold' Bandolero "(High)— '°° 19280 Tw^Marlonette's — Do'o'i-V 3 12 

Hodson . . Warhurst * o 

SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL SOLOS, SACRED 35123 Vn l S “ E Aaa Trouble' Don’t 8 

30121 I Shall Not Pass Again This Wav nr^i\7c^ B irJl. ett . 3 .10 

.CuS Klng^h?TM?Ja.. $ 0 . 1 2 


PIETRO MASCAGNI, creator of the 
seemingly imperishable “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” that soon will have achieved a half 
century of unbroken popularity, celebrated 
on December 7th, his seventieth birthday. 


BRONISLAW HUBERMANN, the world- 
known Polish violinist, has been concertizing 
in Egypt, with a conspicuous success at both 
Alexandria and Cairo. 

■3 - ir 

COMPETITIONS 

THE ANNUAL COMPETITION of the 
Society for the Publication of American 
Music will be open till November twentieth, 
for the submission of manuscripts. Only 
works in chamber music form, and by Ameri¬ 
can composers, are eligible for consideration. 
Full particulars may be had from Marion 
Bauer, 40 West Seventy-seventh Street, New 
York City. 

■<l -1> 

A SCHUBERT MEMORIAL OPERA 
PRIZE, providing for a debut in a major 
role in a Metropolitan Opera Company per¬ 
formance, is announced for young American 
singers. The contest will be held in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Biennial of the National Federa¬ 
tion of Music Clubs in 1935, at Philadelphia; 
and conditions of entrance will be announced 
later. 
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Kindergartners 

By Olga C. Moore 

Helen’s new teacher had many good 
ideas about music, and she saw no reason 
for children to wait until they were ten 
or twelve years old before they began their 
music lessons. She decided to give a re¬ 
cital with only the tiny kindergartners, a 
dozen children of from four to six years. 

The little musicians were seated on 
chairs across the front of the room, and, 
at a signal, one of the older pupils, a girl 
about fifteen, played a good march. The 
children marched past the teacher, and 
each one was given a bright colored rubber 
ball. They formed a circle and bounced 
their balls to the rhythm of the march. 

Then the music changed to something 
in three-four time, and they bounced the 
balls once for each measure while they 
kept excellent time with the music. 

After going back to their chairs, the 
teacher held up some large cards, each 
one showing a picture of a musical instru¬ 
ment. As each card was exhibited the 
children announced promptly to what 
family the instrument belonged, string 
family, wood-wind, and so forth. 

Next, two small girls stretched five lines 
of white tape on the floor to form a staff 
while a third curled herself up on the left 
end of the staff for a treble clef sign. 
While they sang a short song, the children, 
representing the alphabet letters, walked 
to their places on the staff, thus spelling 
the song in notes as it was sung. Boys 
repeated this idea on the bass clef. 

Then three children went to the black¬ 
board and printed C, E, G, singing 
Let’s build a chord on C. 

The root is C 
The third is E 
The fifth is G. 

A boy at the piano played the triad as 
a bugle call. Others took their turns with 
other triads. 

The kindergartners’ program went very 
well so far, but the real test came when 
the teacher gave them a game called, “Who 
am I?” This consisted of a large piece of 
white cardboard with a red arrow in the 
center. Around the edge were painted all 
the different signs used in music—clef 
marks, sharps, flats, rests, crescendo marks, 
and so forth. The test was to see who 
could say all the signs correctly in the 
shortest time, and this was hard for some 
of the tiny ones. But little Reba, age five 
and a half, named them all correctly and 
pronounced them distinctly in one half 
minute. So she got the prize and every¬ 
body in the audience was delighted. 

Do you think you could do any better 
yourself? Time yourself and see. And 
remember, speak distinctly. And try some 
of these other things with your little 
brothers and sisters, and help to get them 
ready for their own music lesson days. 


Let’s take a trip, some fine day, and set 
sail from New York on one of the big 
ocean liners. England will be our first stop 
and we shall land at Plymouth, on the 
south coast. 

The Pilgrims, you remember, set sail 
from this place in 1620 and landed in 
Massachusetts, calling their landing place 
Plymouth Rock. Plymouth Rock is one 
of the most famous historical spots in 
America, and Plymouth in England also has 
many historical connections. 
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Not many miles away are the ruins of 
what is thought to be King Arthur’s 
Palace, at Tintagell. (Remember King 
Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table?) 

In the countrysides of England origi¬ 
nated many of the charming folksongs 
which are heard a great deal in America 
today; and folk-dances, such as the May- 
pole dance and the Morris dance, had their 
beginnings there. 

London, the largest city in the world, 
gives its people much fine music. Covent 
Garden Opera House is one of the finest 
opera houses in existence; the London 
Symphony Orchestra and the British 
Broadcasting Company Orchestra furnish 
excellent concerts, and the London String 
Quartet, among others, supplies the cham¬ 
ber music. 



The Three Choirs Festival in Hereford, 
The Sheffield Festival in Sheffield and the 
Festival of Ancient Instrumental Music in 
Haslemere bring crowds of visitors every 
year. The ancient music is presented by a 


small group of players, mostly members of 
the Dolmetsch family, who play on instru¬ 
ments of by-gone days, such as the viole 
d’amour, viole de gamba, and so forth. 

Oxford and Cambridge are England’s 
two great universities, both founded in the 
fifteenth century; and music has always 
held an important place in their studies. 
The first graduate of music mentioned at 
Oxford was in the year 1463—even before 
Columbus discovered America. 

England also has a generous share of 
the world’s finest Gothic Cathedrals, such 
as Lincoln, Ely, York, Exeter, Salisbury, 
Canterbury, and so forth, and they contain 
very fine organs. Organ music and choir 
singing have been cultivated on a high 
plane in England for centuries. 

Handel and Haydn both visited England, 
Handel conducting his oratorios and Haydn 
his symphonies. The University of Ox¬ 
ford presented Haydn with the degree of 
Doctor of Music, in return for which honor 
he wrote his Oxford Symphony. Oxford 
also selected Handel for this degree, but 
Handel, for reasons of his own, declined 
the honor. Handel, however, lived in Eng¬ 
land for many years and became an Eng¬ 
lish citizen. He is buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Some of England’s greatest composers 
are Byrd and Tallis of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury; Purceil, of the seventeenth; Arne, 
of the eighteenth; Bennett, Stainer and 
Sullivan, of the nineteenth century. Mod- 
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ern composers in England include Elgar, 
Delius, Vaughan Williams, Cyril Scott, 
Bridge, Holst, Bax, Berners, and so forth. 

You can play the following compositions 
on the piano (or violin) at your club meet¬ 
ings: Anthem, God Save the King. (Same 
tune as My Country ’Tis of Thee ); Drink 
to me only with thine eyes (old melody) ; 
Salut d’amour, Elgar; With Pomp and 
Circumstance (middle section), Elgar; 
Dance Negre and Toy Pieces, Cyril Scott. 

In the matter of records, there is a lot 
to choose from. The Gramophone Company 
of London has a great deal and the “Eng¬ 
lish Singers” and the Dolmetsch family 
have been recorded by the English Co¬ 
lumbia Company. But in the American 
made records, Old English music by Pur¬ 
cell may be heard on Columbia, No. 9840, 
sung by a boy soprano. The Lost Chord 
by Sullivan, sung by the Associated Glee 
Clubs of America, may be heard on Victor 
No. 35806. Cyril Scott plays some of his 


own compositions on Columbia Nos. 2228D 
and 2284D. Myra Hess, one of England’s 
fine pianists, plays Bach on Columbia 
1951D. 

The London String Quartette plays 
modern English compositions on Columbia 
50217D. The London Symphony, con¬ 
ducted by Elgar, may be heard playing his 
compositions on Victor Nos. 9470, 9471 
and 9472. Tintagell, the remains of King 
Arthur’s Palace, is the subject of a sym¬ 
phonic poem by Bax, and this may be heard 
on Victor Nos. 9789 and 9788, conducted 
by Goossens. 

This does not begin to give all the Eng¬ 
lish music available, but is enough to give 
a general idea of England’s contribution to 
music, past and present. 

^Musical A B C’s 

By S. M. Hadden 

A is a term which means lively or quick; 
B is the name of a wand or a stick. 

C is a song of devotion or praise; 

D is a song used on funeral days. 

E asks performers to act once again; 

F gaily marches in front of the men. 

G is a dance of the minuet class; 

H requires wind and is often of brass. 

I may be found between any two tones; 
J is a dance that will liven old bones. 

K is a part of each organ that’s made; 

L is the harp on which ancient Greeks 
played. 

M is to deaden or soften a sound; 

N 011 violins and the like, may be found. 
O is a band of musicians who play; 

P is a dance that is lively and gay. 

Q is a rapid vibration of voice; 

R is the list from which players make 

S is a person who sings all alone ; 

T is a trumpet with rich, mellow tone. 

U is when all play or sing the same part; 

V does excel in the musical art. 

W a composer who wrote operas so good; 
X can be played with small hammers of 
wood. 

Y is the way a Swiss mountaineer sings; 
Z can be played well by plucking the 

strings. 


Answers to Musical A B C’s 
Allegro; baton; chorale; dirge; encore; 
filer; gavotte; horn; interval; jig; keys; 
lyre; mute; neck; orchestra; polka; 
quaver; repertoire; soloist; trombone; 
unison; virtuoso; Wagner; xylophone; 
yodel; zither. 
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Mr. ‘Pedal At Home 

By Patricia Rayburn 


Not long ago I went calling on an old 
friend of mine, Mr. Pedal, who lives in 
the lowest apartment of the building of 
Piano and Company, in Miss Dow’s studio. 
Usually he is quite jolly and agreeable; 
but this time he did not seem at all like 
himself. 

“What is the matter, Mr. Pedal?” I 
asked. “You don’t seem very glad to see 

“Oh yes I am. But if you only knew 
how overworked I am these days you 
would not be surprised that I am tired. I 
never get any chance to rest at all. For 
instance, just a little while ago, Mary came 
in for her lesson, just as Billy was leaving, 
and she told him she did not know her les¬ 
son. And Billy, the rascal, said, “Oh, don’t 
let that bother you! Just put the loud pedal 
down the way I do.” 

“Surely, Miss Dow did not stand for 
that!” I exclaimed. 

“Oh no, not much! And she gave Mary 
a good talking to and then made her play 
without using me at all. Why, even the 
parts she did know sounded funny and 
staccato. Then she said, “Mary, Mr. Pedal 
was put here to help you to play beautifully 
but not to help you smear over your faults. 


He will gladly aid you in making your 
tones sound legato, in climaxes, and so 
forth. But remember, he is not a foot rest; 
and, when you use him as such, he gives 
you just what you deserve, a horrid jumble 
of sounds.” 

“Poor Mr. Pedal! How you are mis¬ 
treated 1” 

“Yes. And then Miss Dow t^ok out some 
books (you know many books have been 
written about me) and told Mary to read 
one and learn more about me. The book 
said that without me the piano tone is 
somewhat dry and hard, but cautioned the 
readers to use me skillfully and correctly.” 

“I’m going right now to tell some of our 
friends how badly they have treated you, 
making YOU cover up THEIR mistakes!” 

“I wish you would,” said Mr. Pedal 
eagerly. “And please tell them NEVER, 
NEVER, NEVER, to call me the Loud 
Pedal. My business is soft just as much 
loud. My real name, of course, is Damper 
Pedal. But then this seems to be the age 
of nicknames. Let them call me Talking 
Pedal, for short.” 

“I’ll go now and tell everybody I meet. 
Goodbye, Mr. Pedal, and good luck!” 


Easter Egg Game 

By Riva Henry 


Cut out ten colored cardboard eggs for 



the scrambled letters of some short music 


Hide these about the room. Allow five 
minutes for the egg hunt and ten minutes 
more for the players to unscramble the 
letters on the eggs they have found. 

The one having the most correct words 

Some words suitable for this game are: 
dot, bar, brace, tempo, accent, trill, space, 
sharp and clef. 


Club Corner 


Dear Junior Etude: 

At our music class we play a game called 
Noteo. It is played with cards like Lotto, 
but these have all sorts of notes, rests and 
clefs on them. The one getting his card 
filled first gets the prize, and we all try 


hard to be first. We have another game, 
called a chord game. By these games we 
learn lots that we should know in music. 
From your friend, 

Coletta M. Wagner (Age 11), 
Illinois. 


Dear Junior Etude: 

This is a picture of South Dakota’s 
Original Rhythm Band. We play under 
the baton of my little sister (in center of 
front row.) We are having a wonderful 
time, giving programs. The ages of our 
members range from seven to eleven. 

Our suits are red, white and blue, with 
white capes lined with' red. Some of our 
pieces have choruses and sometimes we 
perform drills. We found,, a good one in 
The Etude called March of the Cookie 


Soldiers. We each had a great big cookie, 
baked on a kettle-cover, and we had three 
things to do, a reading, rhythm and drill. 
We are enjoying our experience and it is 
teaching us musical appreciation, perfect 
rhythm and a desire to know more about 
music and carry out The Etude slogan, 
“Music Study Exalts Life.” 

From your friend, 

Virginia Mills (Age 11), 
South Dakota. 



Junior Etude Competition 


The Junior Etude will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the neatest 
and best original stories or essays and 
answers to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month, 
“Am I a good pupil?” Must contain not 
over one hundred and fifty words. Any 
boy or girl under the age of fifteen years 
may compete, whether a subscriber or not. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
must be received at the Junior Etude Office, 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn¬ 
sylvania, before the fifteenth of April. 


Names of prize winners and their contri¬ 
butions will be published in the issue for 
September. 

Put your name and age on the upper 
left corner of the paper, and your address 
on the upper right corner. If your con¬ 
tribution takes more than one sheet of 
paper, do this on each sheet. 

Do not use typewriters and do not have 
any one copy your work for you. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered. 


T3he Music I Li\e Pest 

(Prize Winner) 

I like symphony music because of the 
different instruments used to produce the 
many tone colors. The beautiful sounds 
that peal forth from the instruments are 
used to express important parts in music. 
One can sit and pick out all of the out¬ 
standing instruments in the orchestra if 
one listens carefully. 

I like classical music because it ex¬ 
presses the emotions of people. It is full 
of life. Sometimes it is thrilling and at 
other times it is sad. The “William Tell” 
Overture is wonderful because it gives a 
clear picture of Tells’ life; it clearly shows 
the picture of dawn, the storm, the calm 
and a great finale. In this piece you can 
hear the thunder, played by the bass drum, 
and it sounds just like real. There are 
many instruments in this overture used to 
make a background for the leading parts. 

Erle Johnson (Age 10), 
California. 


Pihe Music I Li\e Pest 

(Prize Winner) 

The music I like best is the music of 
the great masters. I love the slow, 
majestic music of Beethoven; the graceful, 
dainty music of Mozart; the wierd, haunt¬ 
ing melodies of Grieg; the immortal har¬ 
monies of Bach; the gay, lilting melodies 
of Mendelssohn; and the delicate but in¬ 
tricate music of Chopin. Such music up¬ 
lifts one, filling one’s being with clean 
thoughts, noble thoughts. It inspires one 
to do one’s best. It fills the soul with music 
and makes it sing. While other, less 
worthy music has lived for a time and then 
been forgotten, this grand old music has 
stood the test of the ages. Most of it was 
born in suffering, ill health and poverty. 

If such marvelous music could rise from 
such discouraging surroundings, the com¬ 
posers indeed must be great souls. Happy 
is the person who knows and loves the 
music of the masters. 

Merle Frank (Age 14), 
Texas. 


(Prize Winner) 

Of all the music of Beethoven and Moza 
and the world’s masters, all the hymr 
marches, songs and lively dancing tune 
the music I like best is the fast, laughii 
kind, the kind that makes your heart le: 
and sing with joy, the kind that makes ye 
want to fly away from all your troubl 
and worries to a land where there is eve 
lasting happiness and content, where the 
are no troubles nor worries to mar yoi 
happiness. 

When I hear these merry, laughing tun 
i want to laugh, cry and dance all at tl 
same time from sheer joy. Quite a peculi: 
sensation, but, ah, so grand and lovely! 
can not imagine anyone not liking su< 
music. Can you ? 

Florence Hamilton (Age 14), 
Virginia. 


PuzzLE:“Musical Subtraction” 

By Stella M. Hadden 
Each word begins with the final letter 
of the preceding word and contains one 
letter less than the preceding word. 

1. An Italian dance. 

2. Musical response from one side of 

choir to other side. 

3. Singing in the manner of Swiss 

mountaineers. 

4. Stringed instruments. 

5. Characters that alter pitch. 

6. Entire notation of a composition. 

7. Organs of hearing. 

8. A tone of the scale. 

9. A tone of the scale. 

10. A letter of the scale. 


Answers to January Puzzle; 
• ELGAR 
LARGO 
GRIEG 
AFLAT 
RONDO 


Prize Winners for January Puzzle: 

Beatrice Irene Fenety (Age 12), 
Canada. 

Barbara Watts (Age 9), California. 
Marcus Wilban (Age 12), Arkansas. 


Honorable Mention for January 
Puzzles: 

Julia Elizabeth Comte, Dorothy Crook, 
Dorothy Walsh, Ruth Zunt, Norman Frederick 
Riulclerow. Lucille Sokol, Marguerite Mochel. 
Viuetta Boalton, Gladys Schwartz, Oneta Don 
Carroll, Shirley II. Friedlander, Beverly 
Rhodesdale, Virginia McMurtry, Irene Cott- 
nmn. Vivian Masters, Josephine Donatello. 
Bertha Waters, Lillian Marie Hyatt. 


Honorable Mention for January 
Essays : 

Alice Frances Martin, Gertrude Brmvn, 
Helen Marie Maher, Ruth Ann McConnell. 
Julia Elizabeth Comte, Rosalie Rhode, Zilpha 
Harris, Barbara Wood, Marv Watts, Evelyn 
Hibbard, Lueile Sokoll, Vivian Niss, Annie 
Ruth Arnold, George Kripet, Karlyn Marx, 
Josephine Watts, Charlene Thomas, Mary 
Ketchum, Beatrice Irene Fenety, Elaine Tim¬ 
merman, Mary Jane McAnally, Dorothy Yando, 
Jane Albright, Virginia Behout, Helen Collins, 
Mary E. Garnett, Eleanor R. Trembley, 
Augusta McKee, Richard Williams, Jr., Eliza¬ 
beth Cunningham, Evelyn Lonnborg, Vinetta 
Bonlton. Helen Stolu, Genevieve Hall, Barbara 
Watts, JuUanne Hirshland, Patricia Brann, 
Gladys Henderson. 


Dear Junior Etude: 

At our club meetings different members 
are assigned to talk on topics that we find 
in The Etude. We gave a surprise party 
to our teacher. We went en masse, pounded 
on the door and shouted “surprise, sur¬ 
prise,” and presented her with a beautiful 
bouquet of flowers. Then we pretended 
that our musical ability had so developed 
that we had formed an orchestra. So we 
all took out our combs wrapped in paper 
and sang through them, and played Yankee 
Doodle, and gave it a great big Latin name. 
Everybody laughed over that. Then we 
went out on the lawn and, for another sur¬ 
prise, produced picnic baskets. 

From your friend, 

Catherine Culler (Age 12), 
Ohio. 



Are You Interested in Getting 


A Larger and Better Class of Beginners? 



H ERE IS a beginners’ instruction book for 
piano that capitalizes the sound pedagogic 
principle: “The pupil’s progress is in proportion 
to his interest.” 

Music Play for Every Day 

.... is distinctively original in its entire make-up 
and presentation. It has an irresistible appeal to 
young folks 5 to 8 years of age. 


-NOTE THESE POINTS- 


f •••- «!- ^ J 



1. Direct appeal to pupil. The child, not the teacher, 
is addressed in all of the text. 

2. The text is in the simplest, shortest words, ap¬ 
proved by experts for the child’s vocabulary (not 
baby talk). 

3. The step-wise grading insures complete under¬ 
standing and regular progress. 

4. The book is a book of fresh ideas, new and im¬ 
pressive ways of awakening the child’s interest. 

5. There are nearly one hundred 
charming pictorial illustrations. 

6. There are twelve “cut-out” portraits of great 
masters. 

.. r-p . 7. There are sixty-five delightful juvenile pieces, 
° . 3 classic and modern, including pieces from Haydn, 

STS?,- Verdi, Schumann, Bach, Handel, Mozart, Wagner, 

Mendelssohn, Schubert, Brahms, Beethoven, Chopin. 

8. There are twelve biographies of great masters. 

9. There is an excellent 36 note piano keyboard chart. 

10. There is an altogether ingenious method of 
“counters” for teaching the ilotes. 

11. There is a guide to teachers in the back of each 
volume. 



“Music Play for Every Day” and its sequel “Happy Days in 
Music Play” are self explanatory. They require no expensive 
“teacher’s course” in order to understand them. They make 
every lesson a joy for the teacher and the pupil. 




These Remarkable Booka Are Published 

• m Two TiVaya 

Each Volume Complete at $1.25 each 
Each Volume in Four Parts at 40^ each 

(The editions in parts are ideal for class use) 


2D 


Any Active Teacher May Have This Book, Which Has Delighted 
Thousands of Teachers and Pupils, For Inspection at Home “On Sale.” 


Iheodore tresser 


Co.,- 


1712 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 

MUSIC PUBLISHERS, DEALERS AND IMPORTERS 
WORLD’S LARGEST STOCK OF MUSIC OF ALL PUBLISHERS • 





































































Exceptional Publications 


for Use “IN AND ABOUT 
- School Music Activities 


Y oung Men's 
Chorus and 
Quartet Book 




B 


The variety is good and while 
ers are effective, none is difficult. 

Price, 60 cents. 


OOK OF 

Men's Trios 



D 


ISTINCTIVE 

Men's Q't'ts 



G reat Days 
of THE 
American 
Revolution 

EIGHT PATRIOTIC CHORUSES FOR 
SCHOOL USE (S.A.T.B.) 

By ROB ROY PEERY 

These patriotic choruses are very desirable 
for school singers. The text of each, in 
telling the story of one of the great battles 
of the Revolutionary War, correlates music 
with history. Individually, or as a group, 
these numbers make a good program fea- 

C horal Art 
Repertoire 

WORLD LOYED MASTER MELODIES 
ARRANGED FOR MIXED VOICES 
By EDWARD ELLSWORTH HIPSHER 
This is a notable contribution to choral 
repertoires. High school and college chor¬ 
uses will find its contents of particular in¬ 
terest. The dozen fine chon««»« 

..it the tj 


tions that are m 


>e of selec- 
>r festivals. 


THE BRASS CHOIR 


A COLLECTION FOR BRASS INSTRUMENTS 

A dandy collection of well-arranged selec- PARTS PUBLISHED FOR 

— “First B-Flat Trumpet 

25k 


tions of an attractive character, 
are ideal for amateurs, s 
difficult. Various combii 
made. Four different 
combinations are suggest* 
and E-flat books may be 
phones if desired. 


U' 


| NISON 

School 
Choruses 


cA Zt>(ew Series ^ 

PRESSERS 

INSTRUMENTAL 








By F. J. H 
Edited by Rob Roy Peel 
—Complete with Score, 


GARDEN OF ROSES 

By Irene M. Ritter—Arranged for 
VIOLIN, CELLO, AND PIANO—By 
W. M. Felton—Complete, 75c. 

With pleasing themes this number 
lights. This arr. is of moderate difficul 


EASIEST 

ORCHESTRA 

COLLECTION 


PriC piano Four Htand Acc”°SLOoV 


T he C Clef 
Two-Part 
Chorus Book 

25 Mirate 



A DAY IN VENICE 



J unior-Senior 
Hich School 
Chorus Book 

gisikga 


(Contest favorite ^ 

"FRANZ SCHUBERT" 

OVERTURE 

By FR. VON SUPPE 
Arr. by Anton Weiss 


CANTATAS .... 
OPERETTAS .. 
CHORUSES 


a 9 led tc 


i return privileges will 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
DEALERS, 

AND IMPORTERS 


Theodore pRESSER 


Tr^t MAIL service 1712 CHESt NUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ON EVERYTHING IN MUSIC PUBLICATIONS—WORLD'S Larckt „ 

ON ANY CLASSIFICATION OF MUSIC CHEERFULLY SUPPUE^ ON So^T ^ AU PUBLISHERS - CATALOSS 





































